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GRETCHEN. 


By the Author of ‘* Dame Durden,” “‘ My Lord Conceit,” 
** Darby and Joan,” “ Corinna,” ete. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VI. SUNSET ON THE PINCIO. 


It was midnoon now. 





and yet, now that he was about to realise 
that dream, not one emotion, such as he 
had anticipated, thrilled his heart ; rather, 
a weight and a dread lay upon it, and he 
found himself dimly wondering ‘whether 
a day might not come when he should | 
regret this realisation more deeply than 
ever he had longed for it. ( 
** Was the sea really here—once ?” asked 


The sun shone hot and bright over the | | Gretchen, as they sped across the vast |! 


crimson clover fields, and a hundred pretty | | Campagna. 


“Tt seems scarcely possible 


pictures showed themselves to Gretchen's | to believe it.” 


watchful eyes as they gazed out untiringly 
over the fair green country. A knot of 
peasants at work ; a group of children, brown- 
faced and dark- eyed ; the white walls and 
houses of scattered villages that looked like 
toys set down amidst the grandeur of the 
wide-spread hills ; a flock of goats feeding, 
tended by some youthful peasant; the 
dusky ruin of some ancient castle, with the 
moss and lichen of ages fringing and cover- 
ing its brown walls and broken turrets ; 

the gleam of sun-burnished water ; the 
chance glimpse of some dark verdant nook, 
such as Faun or Dryad might once have 
loved to haunt ; and here and there, crossing 
and re-crossing each other in endless suc- 
cession, the pale green ropes of the vines, 

stretched from bough to bough of the short 
and tufted trees ; and around and about all 





these pictures, the framework of the purple 
mountains, that, like protecting arms, held | 


the whole wide country in their soft | quired Gretchen presently, “‘orwillyou an 


embrace. 

The little party were very silent. Ken- | 
yon had fallen asleep ; Adrian Lyle, seated 
opposite to Gretchen, was absorbed, like 
herself, in watching the changing scenes. 
They were new to him as to her, though 


fervour and excitement of feeling. 
He was thinking how the one dream of 





his life had been to visit the Eternal City, | suasively. 


Adrian Lyle raised himself with a start. 

“The sea—yes ; undoubtedly. They ; 
say that its present state is due to powerful | 
volcanic agency. You can see that red 
tufa everywhere, besides innumerable | 
ancient craters. The whole of this vast } 
space was once full of populous towns. 
Now it is given over to herdsmen and § 
shepherds, and even by them is shunned + 
and dreaded half the year on account of 
malaria.” 

* Thatis the fever one hears so much of,” } 
said Gretchen. ‘They told us at Venice { 
that it was too late for Rome. We should } 
be sure to get the fever.” 

Adrian Lyle laughed. 

* That is a regular hotel trick,” he said. 

“ They never like to ‘speed a parting guest.’ 
There is always something to warn you of, } 
or frighten you about,” 

“What hotel are you going to?” 














to ours +” 

“Yours?” he said, and his grey eyes } 
met her frank gaze with a sudden vivid |; 
flash. ‘ Where do you go then!” 

“ Hotel Europa, in the Piazza di Spagna,” 
she answered. ‘Neale says they will be 
sure to speak English or German there. 
He doesn’t know any Italian. You may 
just as well come too,” she went on per--} 
“If we do our sight-seeing 
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together, you will be close at hand when 
wanted.” 

“But perhaps,” he said quietly, “you 
would rather do your sight-seeing with your 
husband. Three are no company, the 
proverb says.” 

“ But you make such a good third,” she 
said innocently, ‘‘and you tell me every- 
thing so clearly and distinctly. Now Neale 
has always to read it off the guide-book.” 

“ Ah!” said the young clergyman a little 
bitterly, “every man has his use. I am 
glad to find mine. I have often wondered 
whether indeed I had any.” 

“ You?” exclaimed Gretchen, and looked 
at him with such a world of admiration 
and amazement, as almost startled him. 
“ Now, Mr. Lyle, why do you speak like 
that? It cannot be that you mean it. 
Have you not told me of the great and 
glorious mission of your Churchand Order— 
that this world is only the threshold of your 
office. Ah!” she went on hurriedly, “if I 
had learnt religion as you teach it—if I 
had known its beauty as you know it, I 
might—I might——” 

“You might—what?” he asked eagerly, 
as he saw her lips pale, even while they 
checked the eager speech which seemed to 
threaten some dangerous revelation. 

“Why should I not tell you?” she went 
on hurriedly. ‘ You know I am of another 
faith to yours, but your God is also mine. 
It had been agreed that I should devote 
my life only to thatservice. Iwas to know 
nothing of the world. Indeed, I did know 
nothing. Ever before my eyes was held 
that mystic and exalted divinity, to whom 
my soul had been led—my youth, and all 
its coming years, consecrated. Freedom— 
joy—love ; these were things I only knew 
by some instinct of sympathy—they never 
came into my life in this time of which we 
speak.” 

“And then?” 
almost harshly. 

“Then,” she said, and a beautiful light 
and glow came over her face, and her eyes 
turned to the sleeper by her side, “then I 
met—him. After that it was one long 
rebellion against this decree. I could not 
give myself to Heaven asI had been told I 
must give myself. I could not shut my 
soul into the cold silence of a living grave. 
I longed for freedom, for happiness, for 
what was due to my youth. I prayed, I 
entreated, I wept. I asked Heaven for 
release, but Heaven did not heed; and 
then—then, in utter desperation, I broke 
my bonds, and cast aside my fetters, for 


asked Adrian Lyle, 





love gave me strength, and led me to him. 
Oh, Mr, Lyle,” she went on passionately, 
“often I have wondered if I did wrong ; 
if being bound to Heaven’s service, I 
should have sacrificed all earthly joys and 
affection at its shrine—but Nature was too 
strong for me. I had been passive, I had 
been content; but then I had not known 
what it was to love. For love’s sake I 
broke the chain that was to bind me to 
Heaven. Will Heaven ever forgive me, 
do you think ?” 

Looking at the clasped hands, the pas- 
sionate eyes, the sweet, trembling lips, 
it seemed to Adrian Lyle as if Heaven 
could scarcely be harsh to so lovely a 
sinner; but he did not say so. 

His face had grown grave, almost 
stern : 

“Had you entered the convent?” he 
asked abruptly. 

**No ; but they were to send me there the 
next day. And then I knewI could never, 
never escape, and the Sister who was to 
have charge of me was a stern and cruel 
woman, and I feared her. And Neale | 
prayed me to come to him, and Lisschen 
said she would help me—but that, aunt 
and grandfather must never know; and I 
promised her—and at dead of night I stole 
away, and——” 

“Hush!” cried Adrian Lyle roughly, 
almost rudely, “don’t tell me any more. 
I—I can guess the rest,” he went on 
abruptly : “it doesn’t need words. You 
must have been in desperate case, poor 
child ! I can’t find it in my heart to blame 
you, but Heaven grant you may never 
regret the exchange you have made!” 

“ Have I been very wrong ?” she asked 
humbly. “Do you think I shall ever be 
forgiven ?” : 

Again that old cruel doubt gnawed at 
the heart-strings of Adrian Lyle; again 
something seemed to urge him to ask the 
one question that should confute that 
doubt, or—aye! that was the rub—sub- 
stantiate it. The dread, the fear, the 
daily growing certainty—these might be 
set at rest; but at what a cost! He 
turned his eyes from the pleading face to 
the arid plain before him. 

 Right—wrong—what are they at best 
but quibbles of men’s minds,” he muttered 
impatiently. ‘The law of Nature tells us 
thet what is right is to our advantage, and 
that what is wrong entails adequate punish- 
ment. I can’t say I think you were wrong 
—but then in appealing to me, you appeal 
to the doctrines of a faith widely differ- 
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ent from your own. We have no monas- 
teries and convents for the devotees of our 
religion —-save some self-founded institu- 
tions or retreats for the ultra-zealous, or the 
ascetic ritualist. To me,it has always seemed 
that it is an insult to the Creator, to shut 
away the life he has given, in the solitude 
of a cell, in the unutterable dreariness and 
loneliness of so-called religious penance. 
No—I say again, if your heart and 
soul rebelled against the tyranny of your 
Church, it was better to shun religious 
martyrdom. Of course,” and his bright 
eyes looked smilingly at her, “of course it 
stands to reason that I have little sympathy 
with these doctrines of ascetics. If any- 
one gives you a handsome or valuable gift 
and you deliberately destroy that gift before 
his eyes, do you suppose he would be 
pleased or gratified by such a reception ? 
Well—life is a precious possession—it is 
meant to be used, not abused; to shed 
joy, comfort, and beauty around its indi- 
vidual sphere, not be offered as a sacrifice 
on some shrine of false humility or per- 
verted belief.” 

“ Oh,” she cried eagerly, ‘how beautifully 
you express it, how happy you make me!” 

The look and words touched Adrian 
Lyle deeply. Their eager and passionate 
vitality fell across the too vivid conscious- 
ness of his own feelings, as sunshine and 
shadow fall over a landscape. But they 
cast his thoughts into a momentary whirl 
of passionate confusion, that set his nature 
into one fierce conflict of pain, and sorrow, 
and desire; yet having so set them, they 
were locked back by his iron will into those 
strong and secret chambers of his heart, 
from whence issued all the enemies with 
which he wrestled in his hours of solitude, 
in his nights of prayer. 

Suddenly he withdrew his gaze; his 
face grew chill, as if a mask of stone had 
covered the mobile features. 

“Do not thank me,” he said coldly. 
“T am but a man, and perhaps a man less 
clear of judgement or intelligence than those 
of your priesthood from whom you learnt 
the duties of Christianity. They told you 
one thing; I tell you another. Creeds, 
doctrines, dogmas, faiths—the world is full 
of them. And what have they done for it, 
save plunge it into rivers of blood? Do 
you know”—and a little bitter laugh 
escaped his lips—“I once heard a poor, 
uneducated man say, ‘Men have a many 
creeds to teach, but there is only one 
Heaven,’ There is philosophy for you.” 

“Are you two at your creeds and doc- 





trines again ?” murmured Kenyon, yawning 
and stretching himself lazily. ‘‘Do shut 
up, there’s good people. Surely we're at 
the end of that confounded Campagna by 
this time! Why, we're due at Rome at 
four.” 

“Tt is a quarter to four,” said Adrian 
Lyle, looking at his watch. ‘You've 
slept for nearly two hours, Kenyon.” 

“Tt will rest my eyes for the Pincio,” 
said the young fellow, unfastening his 
bandage, and turning those weak but very 
loving orbs to Gretchen. ‘ Why, child, 
how grave you look! Has Mr. Lyle been 
reading you a sermon? If you will per- 
suade her to have nothing more to do with 
priests, Lyle, I shall be thankful, especially 
now. Heaven knows what domestic secrets 
they won’t worm out of her, or what in- 
subordination they won't counsel !” 

“ Indeed,” said Gretchen eagerly, as she 
looked with all her heart’s adoration at the 
young, handsome, laughing face. “ Indeed, 
Neale, it shall be to me as you wish. I 
will forswear even my faith for you.” 

“Mr, Lyle, I congratulate you on your 
convert,” said Neale Kenyon, looking a 
little embarrassed at the serious turn of 
the conversation. ‘Certainly though, she 
has nothing to thank her priests for, she 
would have been shut up hard and fast in 
a convent by this time had she listened to 
them ; and now a 

“Now,” said Adrian Lyle coldly and 
gravely, “she will only listen to you. 
Take care what you teach her, Kenyon. 
The soil is fruitful and innocent enough, 
but the seed to be planted there—that is a 
different matter.” 

“Ah, here comes Bari!” exclaimed 
Kenyon, joyfully. ‘That means Rome at 
last. A truce to sermons, my dear fellow. 
We'll go up to the Pincio as soon as we've 
washed off the dust of travel, and watch 
the sun setting over St. Peter’s. That’s 
better than any sermon. Let’s hope we 
shall have the place to ourselves too. 
Most of the swells leave after Easter. 
Bari, you telegraphed for rooms, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” answered the discreet 
valet. 

“Mr. Lyle is coming to the Europa 
also,” said Gretchen, eagerly. 

“That’s all right,” answered Kenyon. 
“Tt will save hunting him up whenever we 
want his company.” 

Bari had given a quick glance at the 
young clergyman. 

“‘ But they are fools, these English hus- 
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bands,” so ran his thoughts. “Does he think 
that no eyes but his own will tell Madame 
she is beautiful, or that a cassock does_not 
warm beneath the beat of the human heart 
it veils? Ah, there is no love lost between 
Monsieur le prétre and me! I know that 
well enough ; but let him look to himself! 
my eyes are the sharpest, my ears the 
longest. Let Monsieur le prétre look to 
himself! ” 


An hour later and the three travellers 
were driving up the winding slope towards 
the “Hill of Gardens,” in Rome. Crowds of 
people were wending their way from the 
square below, with its great sphinxes, and 
fountains, and drooping trees ; others were 
climbing the steep stairway that led to the 
terrace. A band was playing amongst 
the trees ; bells were chiming in discordant 
rhythm ; the soft spring air was alive with 
many voices chattering, and laughing, and 
screaming in the voluble and exciteable 
fashion of Italians. Above all, the sky 
glowed warm, and rosy, and beautiful, as 
the sun’s last rays lingered over the broken 
line of the hills, and lit with flame the 
great cross that crowns the dome of St. 
Peter’s, 

At the summit of the hill they left the 
carriage, and walked over the terrace and 
past the cactus and aloe trees, and the gay 
little kiosques, and on till they reached the 
stone balustrade where the idlers had 
gathered to chatter, and laugh, and gossip 
over a scene that was no longer new, on 
ground that had ceased to be sacred. But 
it was both new and sacred to Adrian 
Lyle. He stood motionless as a statue ; 
his eyes swept, with one rapid wondering 
glance, over the magnificent panorama. 
The huge pile of St. Peter’s and the Vati- 
can; the great hills dark with cypress 
trees ; the yellow waters of the Tiber ; the 
round castle of St. Angelo, with the sun- 
rays glittering on its bronze angel; the 
pine groves of the Villa Doria ; the whole 
vast labyrinth of roofs, spires, cupolas, 
towers and gardens, ruins and palaces, 
plains and marshes—all, in fact, that is 
Rome—stretched vast and silent before 
him, and struck him dumb for very wonder 
and very awe. 

He forgot all else ; he even forgot his 
companions. For the time being he was 


absorbed in that contemplation which 
seemed to fill his mind with a weight of 
ponderous memories, and turn all things of 
life, all hopes of past and future, into the 
visionary fragments of a dream. 





‘ They are right to call it sacred ground,” 
he thought reverently, his eyes turning to 
the red and rayless sun, where burned 
above the dome raised to Nero’s restless 
soul— sacred indeed is it, and haunted by 
the greatest deeds of men, the grandest 
gifts of Heaven. They lie who call Rome 
dreary and commonplace. Commonplace! 
—while yet the bronze Aurelius stands 
upon the Capitoline Hill, and the Arch of 
Constantine broods in glorious isolation 
beside the Rostra of Crsar. Commonplace ! 
the Mother of the World, where men’s deeds 
live in a thousand memorials of greatness, 
and the very shadows of decay have a 
beauty that exceeds all modern art! 
Commonplace——” 

“My dear Lyle,” broke in Kenyon’s 
voice at this moment, “ hasn’t your brown 
study lasted long enough? I asked you if 
you didn’t feel how chilly the air gets the 
moment the sun goes down.” 


Adrian Lyle started as if he had been | 


wakened from sleep. It was quite true ; 
the sun had sunk behind the horizon; the 
shadows had grown long; the terrace was 
almost deserted; and a faint chill wind 
swept over the hill and stirred the drooping 
boughs, 

He looked at Gretchen. Her face was 
very pale. Her eyes, dark and absorbed, 
rested on that far-off purple line of the 
Alban Mountains, where so lately all the 
rose and gold of the flaming sky had spread 
its glory. 

* And this is—Rome!” she said with a 
deep sigh, and then turned, as if for 
sympathy, to the figure beside her. 

Her eyes met those of Adrian Lyle. 
Kenyon had strolled on, a little impatient 
at the absorption and silence of his 
companions. 

She looked after him—her lips trembled 
a little, ‘“‘He does not care,” she said 
sorrowfully. ‘“ But then it is not new to 
him as it is to me. I feel as if—as if—” 

“T know,” said Adrian Lyle, quietly. 
You forget it is also new to me.” 

‘One cannot speak of what it is—you 
feel as I do, do you not?” 

“Yes,” he answered in the same dreamy, 
quiet way. ‘But do not speak of it. 
There are some feelings one cannot put into 
words.” 

Again she looked at him — long, 
earnestly as a child might look. Then 
suddenly her eyes drooped ; a little shiver 
shook her frame. ‘‘ Let us go,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Neale was right. It is very 
cold when once the sun has set.” 
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PANICS. 





WHEN the world was young, in the days 
when Nature was still a mystery, and science 
but a vague yearning after its beauty, it 
would tell itself fairy tales, to explain those 
things which it dimly felt, yet was not 
wise enough to understand. To-day, it 
has grown old, and it has put from it such 
childish things. To-day, it is very wise, 
and looks with half-sad, half-scornful eyes, 
upon that foolish, laughing, unknowing 
childhood. To-day, it cannot laugh with 
the old joyous laughter, for it has learned 
to analyse even the expression of mirth. 
It defines it as the convulsion of the dia- 
phragm, or something equally explanatory, 
and the spark of careless merriment dies 
in the atmosphere of such self-conscious 
wisdom. It cannot even weep so pitifully 
over its sorrows, for it has studied political 
economy with such effect, that in poverty 
it only sees the consequences of folly and 
want of forethought, and in sickness a 
wilful disregard of sanitary laws; while 
death—well, death still troubles it. But 
it has advanced a theory even upon that 
unfathomable subject, which suggests that 
there is no need for a man to die at all, if 
only he follows out all the moral and sani- 
tary laws evolved for his benefit from the 
experience of ages, and does not get killed 
by any untoward circumstances, But there 
is, unfortunately, a grim irony in these 
untoward circumstances. No matter how 
smoothly a man’s life sweeps on in obedience 
tothese great laws, like the noiseless whirl of 
some perfectly oiled machinery, he is liable 
at every second of his existence, to be 
suddenly jarred and stopped by one of 
these untoward accidents. The great band 
snaps like a thread ; dust gets in, in spite 
of constant watching; a piston refuses to 
act; and the great fly-wheel shivers into 
fragments like a fallen crystal goblet; and 
the man dies, in spite of himself. 

Perhaps the day may still come when 
the perfections of life will be such that he 
4 not die ; but it seems a very long way 
off. 

In the meantime, the great god Pan is 
dead. He died down by the reeds of the 
river, when the world passed from child- 
hood to manhood. The world did not 
care to listen to his stories any longer. It 
began to criticise them; to mock at their 
absurdities ; to show up in contemptuous 
pity, their blind gropings after truths which 
it could see so well itself, in the daylight of 





manhood. So it took its bow of wisdom 
and slew old Pan, and went on its way 
rejoicing that it was a foolish, ignorant 
child no longer. And yet it is strange, 
for all its vaunted light and knowledge, that 
it cannot quite throw off the spell of the 
shepherd god. In the midst of its ultra 
cultivation and complete civilisation, there 
is a vague yearning after the simplicity of 
the old earth-life, where each man reaped 
what he sowed, and was satisfied. And 
the King of the Pipe of Seven Reeds seems 
to avenge his dethronement by haunting 
still the soul of this wise new world, as if 
to show that it is yet very far from being 
the perfectly reasonable, highly consistent 
machine it fancies itself. 

In the old days it was said of Pan, that 
“he had power also to strike men with 
terrors, and those especially vain and super- 
stitious, which are termed panic fears.” 
And who shall be positive enough to deny 
that even in this wise, sceptical age, 
this spirit-breath of the old god still 
plays upon the world, making it afraid, 
where all its reason and education teach it 
that there is no fear, if only it will stand 
still and not run away It is curious how 
these panics still stir the world. But 
that their ending is often so tragic, they 
might excite laughter, so foolish and un- 
reasoning they are. 

But these wild scares have brought about 
revolutions which have overturned govern- 
ments ; have lost whole armies ; have slain 
the righteous ; have trodden human lives 
down into the depths of despair, and 
cruelty, and hate, 

Perhaps the most pathetic part of 
the panic is its needlessness—the most 
terrible, its contagion; for the strongest 
and wisest are often carried away by it, and 
the rule of childishness and ignorance is 
uppermost once more. A ghastly satire 
upon the spirit of order and wisdom, and 
political economy, which vaunts itself, as 
being of the world to-day. There is some- 
thing humiliating to this proud humanity 
which peoples the earth, in the strange 
scares that fall on it when its passions 
are forced out of the dead level of cultivated 
conventionality. A philosopher who teaches 
that life is a breath of no particular conse- 
quence toits breather, because when it passes 
from him, it will be absorbed in the one 
great breath necessary to the general benefit 
of thespecies, willrise and scramble overseats 
and barriers in a burning theatre, as wildly 
and desperately as the maddened unphilo- 
sophical crowd, fighting, and struggling, 
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and screaming, with the fire-panic upon it. 
Reason is powerless to teach its units that 
if they would but master that terror and go 
quietly, each one would be saved, and that 
this frantic effort to escape means death. 

And the philosopher is no better. He 
may despise life, but the spirit of Pan— 
the great god Nature, which has bred in 
mankind that kind of care which tends 
“to the preservation of its own life and 
being ”—is upon him, and he runs; and 
runs so wildly, that in his panting sobs, 
there seems a faint echo of the old god’s 
mocking laughter, as it derides the philo- 
sopher for being only a man after all, who, 
soar as he will, cannot fling off the earth- 
life which makes him and his soul a two- 
fold mystery. 

Each age, nay, each century of the world, 
has had its scares. They have been tragic, 
and pitiful, and even comic; and each 
country has had its own particular ones. 
The Spanish Armada, the invention of 
machinery, Papacy, the French, loomed 
like bogey shadows over the past of 
England. To-day, Protection, Russia, 
Banks, Commerce, Coal, the Lord Mayor's 
Show, and the Socialists, can still spread 
a panic in its reasonable, educated, free- 
thinking spirit. 

Sometimes, to-day, it is a gold panic 
which stirs the world, and brings about, by 
its mad haste, the very catastrophe it dreads. 

Sometimes, in the past, it would be a 
scare of conscience, in which such cruelties 
and injustices were done, that the con- 
science would be weighted with the crimes 
its zeal had prompted. 

Sometimes it was a scare of pestilence, 
which spread the disease far and wide, and 
killed thousands where, but for that un- 
governable fear, there would have been 
hundreds, The Black Death which in the 
fourteenth century desolated the world, 
was one of the most terrible examples of 
this latter form of panic. The Flagellants, 
the fanatical product of that physical and 
spiritual fear, spread the contagion far and 
wide as they wandered through Europe 
with their black garments and red cross on 
the forehead. All ties—moral, social, 
family—were rent asunder. The world 
had gone mad with a cruel, unreasoning 
terror, in which men seemed like brute 
beasts, raving wildly, yet with a kind of 
despairing horror, at a visitation they felt 
to be supernatural. The poison-panic 
against the Jews which accompanied this 
plague-panic, was a type of this utter 
demoralisation of social life, and the Jews 


were immolated by thousands—human 
sacrifices to human dread. 

One of the most popular panics common 
:to all countries and centuries, has been that 
of the immediate end of the world. In 
most great crises of the world’s history 
this scare has sprung into life, and the 
world has rushed through the streets ; flung 
off its jewels ; confessed its sins ; or plunged 
deeper into vice, growing reckless and 
impious in a blasphemy of terror. The 
scare ends, and the devout pick up their 
jewels ; and the reckless feel that they have 
forged themselves a few heavier chains; and 
the world, finding its end still not yet, 
goes on soberly once more, marrying, and 
attending its money markets, as if they 
were the sole aim and end of the creation 
of the universe. Tidal waves and earth- 
quakes which are to bring swift destruction 
upon some town or hill, have been the 
fruitful cause of many local scares. It is 
said that the people of Jersey left their 
houses and took lodgings at a little higher 
elevation on one occasion, when a tidal 
wave, long prophesied, was declared to be 
at last at the moment of rising. 

And as with peoples, so it is with 
individuals. Where is the man or woman 
who has not at some period of existence 
felt that strange, undefinable fear which 
falls upon the soul when the outer 
realities of every-day life are swept from 
it like chaff before a mighty wind, 
and it feels itself alone? The mighty 
wind may be death; or the sudden dis- 
covery that youth and strength have 
vanished ; or the shadow of a great sin, 
which makes the flutter of a leaf as it falls 
to the ground, like an avenging footstep ; 
or the loss of friends and fortune. It is 
then that the calm teaching of Reason fails ; 
that cynic Scepticism dies out of the 
heart ; that conventionalities—nay, that 
friendship—can comfort no more. Pan 
blows on his pipes, and the note thrills the 
heart with a sense of mystery and pain ; and 
men and women grow frightened with this 
strange panic, feeling that after all they 
are but children playing in the loneliness 
and the dark. 





THE FRIENDS AND THEIR FOES. 


In 1656 the Massachusetts Government 
passed a law for “the banishment of that 
cursed set of heretics lately risen up in the 
world, commonly called Quakers.” What 
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appealed to is uncertain. Cromwell had 
yielded to the remonstrances of several lead- 
ing Quakers, and had tried to stop the perse- 
cution to which, even under the Common- 
wealth, the sect had been subjected. But it 
was afar cry to England; andsothese Pilgrim 
Fathers, who had gone across the Atlantic 
to avoid Laud’s meddling with what they 
called their consciences, had it all their 
own way; and they certainly did not do 
what Mrs. Hemans says they did, viz., 
Keep unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God. 

At home, during the same time, the 
Quakers were not free from persecution, 
though Cromwell, to whom several of them 
wrote, “declaring the message of the Lord 
to Oliver, then called Lord Protector,” 
passed several edicts on their behalf. The 
stolid bigotry of Justices, and the ill-feeling 
of the mob, often worked directly against the 
tolerant edicts of the Protector. As for the 
people, they seem often to have transferred 
to the Quakers the hatred they had been 
used to show to witches. 

The unpleasant way the Quakers had of 
seeing special judgements inthe misfortunes 
of those who molested them had, doubt- 
less, something to do with this. When the 
excellent John Banks, being much troubled 
by an informer, who would interrupt his 
preaching, and take down the names of 
those present at the meeting, cried out, as 
he was walking away: “Friends and 
people, mark and take notice of the end of 
that wicked man;” and when, not long 
after, the said informer was hanged for 
killing his wife, the people would not 
unnaturally remember Banks’s prophecy, 
and perhaps interpret it as an imprecation. 

When the Irish judge, who had put 
Barbara Blaugdon, of Bristol, into a filthy 
Dublin prison, died the same night that she 
was let free, having previously told his 
friends he was afraid of his life, so solemnly 
had she assured him that the day of his death 
was at hand, no wonder that believers in 
the Evil Eye should have thought that 
Barbara had “ overlooked” him, and had 
so caused the doom which she foretold. 

As for the Justices, what was a country 
Justice of the Peace to do when a Quakeress 
was brought before him for blasphemously 
denying the existence of God, and all the 
explanation she would give was: “ Yea, 
verily, I used unto them the words of the 
Lord by Jeremiah : ‘Though they say the 
Lord liveth, surely they swear falsely.’” 
How could he draw distinctions between 
what she had quoted from the prophet and 





what she said out of her own head? She 
had made a disturbance, and the law then 
was not so tolerant of disturbances as it is 
in these days of Salvation Armies ; and as 
she refused (they always did on principle) 
to find sureties for good behaviour, she 
would naturally be sent to prison. The 
hardship was in the sort of prison and the 
length of imprisonment. 

Anne Camm, for instance, of the Camms 
of Cammsgil], a Westmoreland lady (many 
of them came from the Lake Country), 
wife of another Westmoreland Quaker, John 
Audland, was thrust at Banbury into an 
underground hole through which ran the 
common sewer, and kept there eight 
months, including the bitter winter of 
1653, all because of the frivolous charge 
above stated. Cold and damp were less 
dangerous than gaol fever, for Anne sur- 
vived her incarceration—lived on, indeed, 
till 1705—and, strangely enough, though 
she was always an active preacher, was 
never once molested all through the per- 
secuting times of Charles the Second. 

Elizabeth Stirredge’s case, too, is a case in 
point. She was a most loveable woman, 
daughter of a Gloucestershire Puritan, who 
had brought herup in the belief that “‘there’s 
a day coming wherein Truth will more 
gloriously break forth than ever since the 
Apostles’ days. I shall not live to see it ; 
but you, child, may.” And she thought 
she saw it when William Dewsbury, the 
Yorkshire shepherd boy, reminded her, in 
her despondency, that “more blessed are 
they that believe and see not ;” and when 
another Friend said: ‘‘ Dear child, thou 
wilt make an honourable woman for the 
Lord; for He will honour thee with His 
blessed testimony.” This was shortly 
before the Restoration, which many 
Friends hoped would bring them a respite. 
Unhappily, in some places, matters got 
even worse, the treatment of the Quakers 
depending, as before, on the temper of the 
mob and the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
local Justices. 

Field and Sewel in their “ History,” 
and Besse, in his “ Sufferings of Friends,” 
give ten thousand as the number im- 
prisoned during the Commonwealth in the 
British Islands and in America, and thirteen 
thousand in England only from the 
Restoration until 1697, Of these three 
hundred and eighty-eight are said to 
have died in gaol, or at the hands 
of the executioner. Let us hope this 
is exaggerated, though Miss Budge, the 
latest authority, accepts these numbers 
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as authentic. Anyhow, there can be no 
question of the cruelties ; to be kept long 
in prison, was in those days (when even 
Judges used now and then to die of gaol 
fever) almost like a sentence of death. 
Humphry Smith, for instance, was un- 
doubtedly done to death. though the process 
was a long one. At Evesham, in 1655, 
under the rule of Cromwell’s “ Saints,” 
the Mayor being determined to break 
up the Quaker community, Smith and 
two others were thrust into a filthy 
dungeon, His Worship refusing Smith’s 
request that it might be cleansed. The 
bedding that their friends had provided 
was confiscated, even to the pillow which 
one of them, suffering from toothache, 
begged to be allowed to keep. The room 
was twelve feet square, with a four-inch- 
wide hole to admit light, and air, and food. 
So grievous was the stench from this hole 
that Friends in the street could scarcely 
stand and talk with the prisoners. The 
Judge’s threat, in committing them, had 
been: “ You’ve been kept very high all this 
while; but I shall take a course ere I go 
hence that you shall be kept shorter.” 
After such language from the Bench, no 
wonder the gaoler should taunt them, when 
he was taking away their bedding. “If 
you were thieves or murderers,” said he, 
“IT could give you more liberty ; but such 
as you'll get no benefit from the law, and no 
lawyer will dare to plead for you.” 
Cromwell’s Vagrants Act was a strict one. 
Under it an ill-disposed magistrate might 
lay hands on those who went about at their 
own cost preaching; they were “ absent 
from home, not employed for any merchant, 
and could give no satisfactory account of 
their business.” Smith thinks the Justices 
were much more to blame than “the 
untaught people,” though these at Evesham 
threw hot water over him and his friends, 
and pelted them with big stones. Certainly 
the Mayor must have been grossly in fault 
when the gaoler could venture to entrap 
two teamsters from the country who, pass- 
ing with their horses, stopped to ask why 
the Friends were in prison. ‘Step in and 
you'll see,” said this precious limb of the law. 
And when he got them inside, he would not 
unlock the door till they had paid their foot- 
ing with all the money they had about them. 
At Axminster, next year, Smith suffered 
in the same way; and the year after, 
at Winchester, he was put into what 
he calls “a filthy prison, and place unfit 
for men.” He had first been whipped, 
his money being taken from him, 





and his books and papers burnt before his 
eyes. This Winchester gaol received him 
again in 1661, on the “‘mittimus ” of Judge 
Terril, “as a ringleader and one of the 
chief of the Quakers.” Smith protested 


strongly against the glaring illegality of the | 


committal ; but the Judge would not let 
him go unless he promised to hold no 
more meetings. His companions were 
felons, who sometimes robbed him of his 
food. At the next assizes, at which he said 
to the Judge: “ Friend, remember I have 
been a whole year in prison and no breach 
of any law proved against me,” he was re- 
committed, some of his friends being sen- 
tenced to share his imprisonment ; but the 
ague had taken such hold of him that 
“very quiet and content,” he died in 
gaol in 1663. A gentle nature his; for, 
in controversy with a clergyman, who had 
written a violent tract against Quakers, 
instead of using the strong language of the 
time, he wrote: “I send thee a tender 
letter of love to thy soul. For I tell thee, 
man, in love, there is something yet in 
thee which will witness me to be true.” 

Humphry Smith was one of several 
Quakers who had a foreboding of the Great 
Fire. In 1662 he warned the Londoners 
that “the city and suburbs and all that 
belongeth to her shall be consumed... . 
I beheld and saw the tall buildings fall, and 
it consumed all the lofty therein, and she 
became a desolation; and the vision hereof 
remaineth in me as a thing that was secretly 
showed me of the Lord.” Humphry’s record 
is : “ Haled I was, and beat out of the Syna- 
gogues ; tried at the Assizes as an offender; 
yet there denied the liberty of a murderer. 
Six times was I imprisoned ; twice stripped 
naked and beaten with rods; often abused 
in Prison; once put and kept long in a 
loathsome hole for praying,” ete. 

But I was speaking of Elizabeth Stir- 
redge. She was a woman of a great spirit, 


and had felt called to write an address to | 


Charles the Second, and to present it in 
person. Long she resisted, for, brave as 
she was, she had a low estimate of her own 
gifts, and thought it was a snare of Satan 
that she should set her hand to what would 
better become a learned minister. How- 
ever, “ such sorrow followed this unwilling- 
ness,” that at last she wrote her address, 
warning the King of what would surely 
follow from persecuting the righteous and 
shedding innocent blood, and straightway 
took it to London, fearing exceedingly lest 
she might not be allowed to return to her 
husband and children. 
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| stood, 
| dense magistrate would think ; “no one 
| else would refuse such a straightforward 
{ oath;” and, when we think how ridicu- 
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“Hear, O King, and fear the Lord 
of heaven and earth,” she cried as she 
handed her paper. 

The King (we are told) turned very 
pale, and, glancing at the address, said ina 
sad tone: “I thank you, good woman.” 

Shortly after, a constable and his officers 
came to get from her husband the fine 
which Quakers had to pay for attend- 
ing meetings. Stirredge would not pay, 


| saying : 


“T owe the King nothing.” 
The constable said: ‘‘I wish you’d pay, 
for it’s against my conscience to take your 


| goods,” 


The officers, however, of less tender con- 


| science than their leader, took some of 


Stirredge’s goods ; and Elizabeth went to 
the meeting at which they were appraised. 
She sat silent by the door, and one of the 


| Justices wanted to have her turned out: 


“thecould not go on with the Court’s business 
while she sat there.” Whereupon (as she 
describes it) “the power of the Lord fell 
upon me with a very dreadful warning 
amongst them.” And when, shortly after, 
two of them died suddenly at a feast, what 
the Friends would call a special providence, 
would, doubtless by many, be looked upon 


|} as “the work of that uncanny woman who 


sat watching by the door.” ‘ 
No doubt the Friends were sometimes try- 


} ing to flesh and blood, when that flesh and 


blood were embodied in ashort-tempered J us- 


1 tice of the Peace accustomed to subservience. 


There was the great hat difficulty, which often 
brought them into trouble ; and, in their 
determination to be too biblical, they some- 
times had the bad taste to copy St. Paul 
before the High Priest too literally. The 
Apostle, doubtless, had special reasons for 
calling Ananias “a whited wall:” but it 
was unwise for Quakers to imitate him in 


| that particular. 


Then, meetings in prisons must have 


| given offence, and preaching through gaol 


windows; and the refusal to take the Oath 
of Abjuration was often simply misunder- 
“They must be Jesuits,” some 


lously the epithet “Jesuit” has been mis- 
applied in our day, we cannot wonder at 
the mistake. 

Then there were occasional quaintnesses, 
which certainly offended against public 
order, It was all very well for Fox to dress 
in a suit of leather of his own making ; but 
when, at the bidding of the Spirit, men and 





women now and then walked without any 
clothes at all through the street on a market- 
day, no wonder mob and magistrates were 
up in arms. The Quakers would alike 
have justified their conduct by asserting 
the perfectibility of human nature. To 
a perfect being it can make no difference 
whether he and those about him are clothed 
or unclothed ; it is a mere matter of con- 
venience. 

On the whole, we cannot wonder that 
Judge Byfield, of New England, “ thought 
it might be well if Friends were all settled 
in a place by themselves, where they would 
not be troublesome to others by their con- 
tradictory ways.” 

To which Story replied, with that 
mixture of earnestness and spiritual conceit 
which is so common and so provoking: “ If 
you should send us out of all countries into 
one by ourselves, that would not ease you, 
for more would spring up unavoidably in 
our places ; for what would the world do 
if it should lose its salt and leaven ?” 

That must have made the Judge stare, 
seeing that no doubt he believed himself 
and his fellow Puritans to be the salt of 
the earth. We are glad (though surprised) 
to read that “‘the Judge seemed astonished 
at this reply, yet kindly shook hands with 
Story when they parted.” 

I can understand a Justice of the Peace 
getting angry and taking a cruel advantage 
of the law; but I cannot understand the 
clergy keeping Quakers in prison for not 
paying tithe. Capt. Barber, of Diss, con- 
verted by George Whitehead, one of the 
Westmoreland Company, was actually kept 
twenty years in Norwich jail, “ through the 
malice of an old clergyman whose tithe he 
scrupled to pay.” 

Story’s boast about their ubiquitousness 
is justified by the history of many Friends. 
Not content with going through England 
from end to end, some went to Holland 
(where they were often very ill-received), 
often having, too, to speak through an 
interpreter. Thus Caton and Ames went to 
Amsterdam, and thence to Heidelberg. 
Here they met Stubbs, who, with another 
(for, like the monks, the Friends generally 
travelled in pairs), was coming back from 
Egypt. 

Why Stubbs chose Egypt, I cannot tell ; 
neither know I why, in 1658, Katherine 
Evans and Sarah Cheevers went to Leghorn 
and thence to Malta, where the Inquisition 
was in full force. The Governor treated 
them well and sent them to visit his sister 
in her convent. The nuns were pleased 
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with their little books ; and, wonderful to 
tell, once while they were in a church 
during service, Katherine knelt down with 
her back to the high altar, and “lifted up 
her voice in prayer ;” whereupon the priest, 
instead of ordering her to be taken out, 
put off his surplice and fell upon his knees 
beside her. He probably thought she was 
an “ecstatica,” belonging to some Sister- 
hood; and the strength of the Roman 
Church has always been that it has allowed, 
nay, sometimes welcomed, little practical 
vagaries, provided the main essentials of 
dogma were intact. His view was shared 
by many in England. The anti-Quaker 
tracts constantly speak of the sect as 
Popish ; the Bristol magistrates’ order for 
arresting them, calls them “persons of the 
Franciscan Order of Rome”! For a time 
Sarah and Katherine lived at the British 
Consul’s house; but when the Inquisitors 
began persuading him to give them up, 
they rashly told him that Pilate had tried 
in vain to do the Jews a pleasure and yet 
to wash his hands in innocency. This 
naturally annoyed him, and he withdrew 
his protection. Their chief sufferings dur- 
ing imprisonment were from the stifling 
heat. Malta is bad enough in summer for 
those who can seek the coolest places. What 
must it have been in a close room with only 
two small windows? Then there were the 
mosquitoes; and the friars, who kept 
annoying them to take the Sacrament, and 
lending them scourges of small cords, such 
as they themselves used till the blood ran. 
All this time the higher classes visited them 
in large numbers, and were allowed free 
discussion. Writing materials also were 
not forbidden ; nay, they talked through 
their windows to the passers-by as they 
went to and from mass. The friars, how- 
ever, failing to move them, insisted that 
they should not be let go, though after 
about three years, Daniel Baker spent 
three weeks on the island, offering first his 
liberty, then his life, for their release, 
The terms were that they should be bound in 
three thousand dollars never again to come 
to Malta ; and this they refused to promise. 
Soon after Latey and Fox appealed on 
their behalf to Lord d’Aubigny, Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s chaplain, and by his 
mediation they were unconditionally set 
free, “taking courteous leave of the 
Inquisitor, and kneeling down in prayer 
that God would not lay their imprisonment 
to his charge.” When they got to London, 
Latey took them to d’Aubigny, who said: 
“Good women, for what kindness I have 





done you, all that I shall desire of you is 
that you will remember me in your 
prayers.” 

3ut if the Inquisition treated Cheevers 
and Evans with unexpected mildness, what 
shall we say to the Grand Turk’s behaviour 
to Mary Fisher? This North-Country 
Friend began with sixteen months in York 
gaol. Then in Cambridge she and another 
Quakeress ‘“discoursed with the young 
collegians at Sydney College gate ;” but the 
mayor had them scourged with barbarous 
severity at the market cross. Twice again 
in York and once in Aylesbury she was 
imprisoned; and then she tried Bar- 
badoes, the first point in the New World 
which the Quakers attacked. She could 
not rest, however, “till she should go in 
person to the great Emperor of Turks,” 
Mahmoud the Fourth, then only eighteen 
years of age, “and inform him concerning 
the errors of his religion and the truth of 
hers.” She got to Smyrna by way of 
Italy, Zante, Corinth ; but here the British 
Consul, fearing she would stir up ill-feeling 
against resident Christians, put her unawares 
on a ship bound for Venice, commanding the 
captain to land her there. She managed, 
however, to get ashore in the Morea, and 
made her way on foot through Greece and 
over the Thracian mountains to Adrianople, 
close to which Mahmoud and his vast host 
were encamped. ‘Take me to your Sol- 
dan,” she said to several citizens, ‘ I have 
a message from God to him.” But all were 
afraid; and she went hither and thither, 
much perplexed, till one was found who 
had courage to tell Achmet Bassa, the 
Grand Vizier : “ Here is an Englishwoman 
who has a message from the great God.” 
‘Next morning let her come.” She came, 
and the Sultan bade her “speak God’s 
word without fear, and say neither more 
nor less, for whatever it may be, we have 
a good heart to hear it.” When she had 
spoken she asked, ‘‘ Hast thou understood 
these things?” And he replied, ‘“‘ Yea, every 
word; and it is truth.” Mahmoud much 
wished her to stay among his people ; and, 
when she refused, he would fain have given 
her an escort to Constantinople, lest harm 
might befall her in his dominions, She 
courteously declined this offer, and “ with- 
out the least hurt or scoff” got safely back, 
having found the Sultan as friendly as 
Quakers in after times have found various 
Czars of Russia, 

Certainly the Turk’s conduct contrasts 
strikingly with that of the New Eng- 
landers, with whom religious freedom ought 
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to have been not a motto, but a principle 
of action. Alas! it meant (as it almost 
always did in those days) not freedom for 
all alike, but ‘‘freedom for ourselves tothink 
and do as we like.” Even after Charles the 
Second had compelled them to give up 
actively persecuting, they declined to 
admit the Friends to fellowship, “ Quakers, 
Indians, libertines, and malefactors” being 
alike incapable of civil rights. 

During the Commonwealth they were 
free to do their worst, with the result that, 
by law, ‘men and women of that cursed 
sect commonly called Quakers,” were 
flogged from town to town, and put across 
the frontier with the assurance that death 
would be the penalty of again entering the 
heritage of the Saints. Others were im- 
prisoned without even straw to lie on, 
and flogged with knotted  scourges. 
Three young women “were sentenced 
to be whipped through eleven towns, a 
distance of nearly eighty miles.” At the 
third town one was nearly dead, and “the 
sight of their torn bodies so moved the 
inhabitants that they made the constables 
give them up,” a deliverance which 
three incorrigibles at once signalised by 
holding a meeting. Other Friends had the 
right ear cut off; and when one of them, 
son of Colonel Rous, a wealthy Barbadoes 
planter, claimed the right of trial in an 
English Court, he was cried down with 
**No appeal to England.” Banishment to 
Barbadoes was the lightest punishment ; 
but they so often reappeared, whether from 
over sea or across the frontier, that at last 
it was determined to inflict the death 
penalty. 

One of the sufferers clearly foresaw his 
doom. ‘The word of the Lord,” he said, 
‘came unto me, expressly commanding me 
to pass to the town of Boston, my life to 
lay down in His will for the accomplishing 
of His service.” Another said to the 
magistrates, ‘‘ Assuredly, if you put us to 
death, swift destruction will come upon 
you.” ‘“God’s judgements are not come 
upon us yet,” scoflingly replied Major- 
General Adderton; but a sudden and shock- 
ing death soon overtook him, says the 
Friend’s narrative; while another of the 
Judges, John Norton, soon after leant his 
head against a mantelpiece in his own 
house, and never spoke again. Neverthe- 
less, the sentence was carried out, and in 
October, 1659, Marmaduke Stevenson, a 
young Yorkshire farmer, and William 
Robinson, his comrade, were hanged on 
Boston Common; Mary Dyer, who had 





been condemned along with them, being 
reprieved at the gallows’ foot, on her son’s 
undertaking (without her consent) that she 
should never return to Massachussetts. 
The friends of the dead were not allowed 
to provide coffins for them, nor even to 
enclose the pit into which they were 
thrown. Wilson, a minister who had 
scoffed at them along the road to death— 
when Robinson tried to address the 
crowd, crying: “We suffer not as evil 
doers, but as those who have testified 
and manifested the truth ”—stopped his 
mouth with the retort, “ Hold thy tongue ; 
thou art going to die with a lie in thy 
mouth,” composed a scofling song upon 
them. One does not hear of any judgement 
lighting on him, though surely he deserved 
it far more than did the Judges. With 
these the fear of witchcraft may have 
weighed ; it was still very strong in 
New England, witness the fact that 
in 1655, a woman of rank and great 
ability, Ann Hibbins, sister of Deputy- 
Governor Bellingham, and wife of a leading 
magistrate, had been put to death as a 
witch ; and the year after, Ann Austin and 
Mary Fisher (the interviewer of Sultan 
Mahmoud) who had run over from Bar- 
badoes, were brutally “searched for witch 
marks,” which, however, the experts were 
not unanimous about finding. 

Mary Dyer soon showed that she was no 
party to her son’s undertaking. Five 
months after he took her away she felt her- 
self “ called” to go back to Boston. Early 
in 1660 she came back, and found many 
Friends in prison ; and after preaching for 
ten days she was brought before the General 
Court. ‘I came,” she said, “last time 
praying you to repeal your unrighteous law 
of banishment on pain of death ; and that 
same is my work now and earnest request ; 
and if you refuse to repeal it, the Lord will 
send other of his servants to witness 
against it.” ‘Are you a prophetess ?” 
cried Governor Endicott. ‘I speak the 
words which the Lord speaketh to me; and 
this thing shall surely come to pass.” 
“ Away with her,” interrupted Endicott ; 
and next day she was walked off to the 
Common with a strong guard of soldiers 
and drummers before and behind, to drown 
her voice should she try to address the 
people. After she had mounted the ladder 
she was told, ‘ You shall have your life if 
youll promise to return home.” “ Nay, 
that I cannot,” she replied; ‘for what 
the Lord bids me, that I must do, abiding 
in His will, faithful unto death.” ‘“ You 
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are guilty of your own blood, then.” 
“Nay, I came to take blood-guiltiness 
from you, desiring you to repeal an un- 
righteous law. Therefore my blood will 
be required at your hands.” “Do you 
desire an elder to pray for you?” ‘Nay, 
rather a child ; but I desire the prayers of 
all the people of God.” 

Eight months later, William Ledra (a 
Cornish man, like Latey, who, as a friend, 
forewarned James the Second of his fall), 
banished from Boston in 1658, came back, 
and, after a winter’s imprisonment, chained 
in a bare cell with open window—a 
fearful change from his sunny Barba- 
does home—was condemned to die for 
returning after banishment. Ledra’s 
testimony a little before his death was: 
“The noise of the whip and the threaten- 
ing of a halter did no more affright me 
through the strength and power of God 
than if they had threatened to have bound 
a spider’s web on my finger ;” and before 
the Court he said, ‘‘ Your sentence is no 
more terrifying to me than if you had 
taken a feather and blown it up in the air.” 

Soon after, Wenlock Christison was 
condemned ; but, as he was led back to 
prison, he prophesied: “I believe you 
shall never more take Quakers’ lives 
from them. Note my words.” And the 
very day before that fixed for his execu- 
tion news came from England that Charles’s 
order to stop proceedings was on its way 
out. Christison, therefore, with twenty-six 
others, was taken out of prison ; and, after 
two had been whipped through Boston, the 
whole were led by a party of soldiers across 
the frontier. 

Charles, when he read the Quakers’ 
memorial, promised speedy help. ‘Lo, 
these are my good subjects of New 
England !” he cried, not unmindful of the 
circumstances under which they had fled 
from what they called his father’s idolatry 
and tyranny. His letter to Endicott he 
pointedly sent by the hands of a Quaker, 
Shattock, who had been twice scourged and 
banished from Massachusetts. Charles in- 
sisted that, if any were waiting in prison, 
theyshould be sent to England for trial. But 
the colonists quietly set aside this demand, 
which the King, on his side, never tried to 
enforce. So ends the story of the Massa- 
chusetts martyrs, A year later the Quakers 
learnt the truth of the maxim: “ Put not 
your trust in Princes.” Charles had found 
that “their principles were inconsistent 
with any kind of Government ; wherefore 
our Parliament hath advised us to make a 





sharp law against them, and we are content 
that you, ‘the New Englanders,’ should do 
the like.” 

Massachusetts acted on this. No more 
were hanged; but they suffered pretty 
much as their brethren at home were 
suffering, especially when, in 1678, they 
were accused of a plot to burn down 
Boston. Then came James the Second, 
whose chief adviser, Penn, was a Quaker; 
and James really meant to be tolerant ; his 
Irish Parliament, mostly Catholics, showed 
a wonderful moderation compared with the 
treatment that Protestant Parliaments 
gave to Catholics. For nearly ten years 
of William and Mary’s reign the Quakers 
fared as before, in the Old World and in the 
New; and not until 1702 did Penn succeed 
in persuading Anne to free them from their 
civil disabilities in New England. 

Why did Massachusetts take the lead in 
persecution? It was the most masterful 
of the States, always anxious to bring the 
others, especially Rhode Island, into de- 
pendence, Its bigotry was not confined to 
Quakers ; in 1651, three Rhode Island 
Baptists, who had ventured across the 
frontier to visit an aged friend, were 
brought before Governor Endicott—“ inso- 
lence and brutality enthroned in the highest 
place,” says historian Doyle. Pastor 
Wilson, who afterwards scoffed at Steven- 
son and his fellow martyr, actually 
“cursed and smote them.” They were 
condemned to heavy fines, with flogging 
in case of non-payment. Unknown Friends 
paid for two ; the third was scourged, amid 
such sympathy from some of the onlookers 
that one of these died of excitement before 
he got home. Among many strange 
phenomena of bigotry none is stranger 
than the narrow intolerance which turned 
the Pilgrim Fathers into cruel persecutors. 


«A L’OMNIBUS.” 





THE climate of Hyéres is perfect, its 
sky is unclouded, its palm trees are lovely; 
but, be the reason what it may, poor fickle 
human nature soon wearies of its gentle, 
changeless beauty; and, in spite of the 
sunshine, to enjoy which they have perhaps 
travelled a thousand miles, those who stay 
there long feel a deep depression stealing 
over them, which, in its turn, yields to a 
restless craving for change. We were 
already in this second stage, for we had 
been at Hyéres more than a month, and I, 
at least, was firmly resolved that the time 
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had come when I must, and would, leave it ; 
yes, though I went onfoot. We were only 
three women, none of us particularly young 
or beautiful; and, like many of our sex, 
we could be much more lavish with our 
time than our money, for the very good 
reason that our supply of the latter was 
much more limited than of the former. 
This being the case, it was perhaps natural 
that my suggestion of leaving Hyéres at 
once, whilst we could still lay claim to a 
measureable amount of our natural ami- 
ability, should be received by X and Y 
with mild, but firm, opposition. They quite 
admitted the truth of all I advanced, but 
stoutly maintained that we could not afford 
to travel further. I strove to convince 
them of their mistake ; but the fallacy of 
my argument was so very apparent that I 
gave it upin despair. There seemed to be no 
escape, and our spirits were already below 
zero, when X suddenly started as if struck 
by a brilliant idea. She glanced from Y 
to me, as if in doubt as to how we should 
receive her suggestion. At last she began : 
“Why should we not travel?” .... then 
she flushed and laughed, 

“What do you mean?” we asked im- 
patiently. 

“Why should we not travel 4 l’omnibus?” 

The idea was an inspiration, and to this 
day I feel we owe a debt of gratitude to its 
originator. 

At first, it is true, Y, who has a dead 
weight of respectability hidden deep down 
in her nature, feebly remonstrated. She 
had never heard of any one travelling 
a Vomnibus, therefore it could not be 
correct—and without a gentleman too! 
But, as her love of conventionality was 
less strong than her dread of being accused 
of snobbery, we had not much difficulty in 
bringing her over to our way of thinking ; 
and, before we went to bed that night, our 
plans for travelling down the Riviera 
a Pomnibus were complete. 

Perhaps I ought to explain what is meant 
by travelling a l’omnibus. Well, in the 
first place, omnibus is not, as one might 
rationally conclude, a large vehicle on four 
wheels, such as we are only too well 
acquainted with in our London thorough- 
fares, but a train, the slowest and sleepiest 
of all trains that were ever invented. If 
you remember that in France there are 
four sorts of trains, “le rapide,” ‘‘]’exprés,” 
“la petite vitesse,” and ‘l’omnibus,” de- 
creasing in speed from the first to the last ; 
further, that travelling in le rapide is no 
small trial to the patience of those who are 





accustomed to English railways; you may 
formsome idea of the rateat which]’omnibus 
advances. Only last winter l’omnibus from 
San Remo to Rome arrived at its destination 
just twenty-four hours behind time ; whilst 
it is a well-known fact that, if you miss 
the train at Provins, a little town about 
fifty miles from Paris, with a good horse 
you can easily overtake it at Longueville, a 
village some five miles distant. 

Further, you must not forget that travel- 
ling 4 omnibus means third class, that is 
in carriages for which “sheep-pen” is an 
appellation rather flattering than otherwise. 
Still l’omnibus is cheap, and that, for us, 
covered a multitude of sins. 

An examination of the time-table revealed 
an unexpected difficulty. The railway 
companies seem to be actuated by an in- 
explicable, but inexorable, distaste for pas- 
sengers Al’omnibus. Notcontent with giving 
them the smallest, hardest, and most uncom- 
fortable of seats, and the tiniest of windows; 
and sending them at a rate incalculable 
from its slowness ; they manifest a diabolical 
ingenuity in discovering the very hours at 
which no human being would willingly 
travel, and fix upon this as the time for 
lomnibus to start. So thoroughly do they 
succeed in this work, that although l’omni- 
bus can only take four hours to go from 
Hyéres to San Raphaél, yet we found that, 
to arrive at the latter town while it was 
still daylight, we must leave Hyéres at five 
o’clock in the morning, and wait some six 
or sevenhours at LaPauline. This discovery 
damped my ardour considerably ; but my 
suggestion of taking amore expensive train 
as far as La Pauline, and thus avoiding the 
long wait, was scornfully put aside by X, 
who declared that from the first we must 
be consistent. Now consistency is no doubt 
an admirable quality; but, if it means turn- 
ing out on a chill February morning, I for 
one must confess that my moral fibre is not 
of that robust order that would justify me 
in laying claim to such a virtue. It was 
all very well for those old Spartans to 
practise that sort of self-denial—not that 
they had any comfortable beds to leave— 
I always like to imagine all sorts of strong- 
minded virtues coming quite easy and 
natural to them; but I belong to a de- 
generate race, and have not the slightest 
wish to encroach upon the preserves of 
my betters. ! 

I do not know what would have been 
the end of our difficulties if we had not 
found an old fiacre-driver, who promised to 
drive us to La Pauline, for five francs, and, 
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for an extra franc to let us have a look at 
La Crau, in passing. 

I never saw Hyéres look more lovely than 
it did on the morning on which we left it. 
The sun was shining gloriously, and the air 
was charged with that subtle essence which 
actsonone’snerveslike champagne. Itisonly 
an hour’s drive to La Crau; but once there, 
what a change! Through a small ravine 
we had come to the northern side of the 
mountain, and found at once those cutting 
east winds the very existence of which we 
had forgotten. It was as if we had, in one 
hour, stepped from summer into mid- 
winter. ‘The church at La Crau—the only 
object of interest—is as ugly, dirty, and 
tinselled, as only a Southern church can be; 
but it presents a curiosity, unique in its 
way. At one side of the altar there is a 
large table about nine feet square, covered 
with green baize; in the centre of this is 
placed a rather fashionably-dressed doll, 
some ten inches in height, and, by its side, 
a cradle, in which is lying a little wooden 
doll. These two evidently represent the 
Madonna and Child. ‘The rest of the 
table is covered with quantities of comic 
little wooden figures, arrayed in every 
imaginable costume—soldiers; sailors; Jew- 
ish pedlars; shepherds tending the wool- 
liest of little penny sheep; three old men 
in black cloth coats standing by pasteboard 
elephants ; a tiny little lion reposing by 
the side of an immense lamb that could 
easily have devoured it ; wild beasts, birds, 
serpents, all mixed together in happy con- 
fusion ; and a tall man (another wooden 
doll) with long, black nineteenth-century 
whiskers looking down upon them all with 
an expression of benevolent sympathy. The 
whole was evidently intended to represent 
certain scriptural scenes; but what they 
were we failed utterly to discover. 

In spite of a solemn vow to avoid all 
such places, we were tempted into an ex- 
quisitely beautiful church at La Pauline. 
It was built by the owner of a chateau 
near, and is an exact copy of some private 
chapel in Rome. It is very small—a hun- 
dred people could scarcely sit in it ; but 
the design is so pure, the carving so ex- 
quisite, that its beauty is most impressive. 
A lovely statue of the Virgin in Parian 
marble is the only thing within the build- 
ing. There is not a picture ; not a touch of 
ornamentation ; its simplicity is perfect. 
Just within the door, however, there was a 
notice written by the Bishop of a neigh- 
bouring diocese setting forth that, in grati- 
tude for the kindness he had received 





whilst staying at the chateau, he granted 
an “indulgence pléni¢re”—a free pardon— 
for all sins committed during a fortnight to 
any person who should repeat certain 
prayers before the Virgin in that chapel. 
There it stood, clear as ink and paper 
could make it; unmistakeable proof that 
gratitude, at least, was not one of the 
virtues in which the kindly prelate would 
be found lacking. There is something 
sublime in such self-confidence. I felt 
quite a longing to know the man. 

When we went to the railway station 
the officials, one and all, obstinately refused 
to take our word for it that we knew what 
we wanted. Our request for third-class 
tickets was met by a declaration that “ les 
Anglaises” only travelled first-class, and that 
it was quite impossible for us to do any- 
thing else ; and many were the explana- 
tions entered into to convince us of this fact. 
When we turned a deaf ear to all their 
arguments, nothing conld exceed their 
amazement. They watched our every 
movement; every stranger who entered 
the station was brought to look at “les 
Anglaises qui voyageaient 4 l’omnibus” ; 
and, as the idea that “les Anglaises” could 
be short of money never seemed to occur 
to them, I think they finally decided that 
we were harmless lunatics. 

At last we were allowed to enter our 
sheep-pen en route for San Raphaél. Yes, 
certainly the seats were hard ; how could 
uncovered wood be anything else? The 
windows, too, were undoubtedly small ; but 
then, as a compensation, instead of our 
countrymen, of whom we, like all other 
travellers, were heartily wearied, we were 
surrounded by bright, clean, chattering 
Frenchwomen, who amusingly mixed to- 
gether every imaginable patois. At first 
they watched us with a certain amount of 
wonder; they were evidently not accus- 
tomed to travelling with foreigners; and 
when they discovered that we could not 
only understand them, but also speak a 
language which they could understand, 
their amusement knew no bounds. They 
talked, and chatted, and overwhelmed us 
with kindness, One wished us to taste 
her fruit; another offered us her wine; and 
all kept up a running comment of infor- 
mation upon the scenery and the villages 
we passed through. Some of them told 
us their personal history from their earliest 
childhood ; and not one, I think, failed to 
make us acquainted with whither they 
were travelling, and why. They were all 
women of the poorer class, wives of small 
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shopkeepers, or of working men, but 
nothing could exceed the good-humoured 
courtesy with which they strove to make 
us feel at home ; from first to last there was 
not a rough word, or an ill-natured glance ; 
and when we arrived at San Raphaél we 
all felt that on this journey, for the first 
time since we were in France, we had 
really been brought into contact with 
French people and French life. 

Some four or five years ago San Raphaél 
was seized with a sudden and violent love 
forthe English nation. Theoriginatoranden- 
courager of this attachment was the Mayor, 
an ambitious little gentleman who, having 
watched with envious eyes English gold 
pouring into Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, 
was desirous of turning the Pactolian 
stream to San Raphaél, and set his fertile 
brain to discover the means by which his 
native village might be made to rival, if 
not surpass, these prosperous towns. The 
whole of his fortune—he was a rich man— 
together with all the money the country 
side could produce, was employed upon 
this work, and all for the sake of the Eng- 
lish, Other nations have been treated 
with the most profound neglect, but for “les 
Anglais” nothing has been spared. It really 
is a lovely little place if they would only have 
left Nature alone, but boulevards—one 
house in each—baths, casinos, walks, drives, 
all startlingly new, stare at you from every 
side. One immense house is placarded 
“Seminary for Young English Ladies ;” 
another, ‘Academy for English Boys.” 
There are mansions, villas, cottages, to suit 
every taste and purse; but one and all 
they are empty : and not only are they so 
now, but always have been, and always will 
be, in the same state. 

San Raphaél has proved a failure. In 
spite of all its efforts it cannot draw the 
English ; and I do not know which is the 
more piteous sight, all these houses stand- 
ing waiting for the inhabitants who never 
come, or the owners of them watching with 
anxious glances the arrival of each train, in 
the vain hope that it may bring a purchaser 
or tenant. 

Frégus, though not two miles distant, 
has escaped the Anglo and every other 
mania that has been afloat these last 
thousand years. It looks as if it had 
stood untouched for ages. One droll 
custom of the Frégeois amused us not a 
little. If you enquire the way of anyone 
in the street, he invariably apologises most 
profusely for not being able to take you to 
the place himself. One old woman, who 





had lost the use of her legs, almost wept as 
she entreated us to believe that she would 
most willingly have accompanied us if it 
had been possible. An old man, whom I 
stopped on the road intending to ask him 
the nearest way to San Raphael, greeted 
me with the assurance that he felt de- 
lighted and thankful to see me in such 
good health. After convincing himself 
that I really was as well as I looked, he 
proceeded to give me a great deal of valu- 
able information with regard to the weather, 
crops, soil, etc., all before I had any oppor- 
tunity of pursuing my enquiry ; and it was 
not until we had had almost a quarter of an 
hour’s conversation, that I succeeded in 
obtaining an answer. Even then he in- 
sisted upon going with us part of the way, 
and when he took a respectfully tender 
farewell, he assured us that nothing but 
the very important nature of the business 
upon which he was engaged prevented his 
accompanying us back to the hotel. There 
was something very touching in the simple, 
kindly nature of these people. It seemed 
to take one back to those early days, when 
every chance stranger was welcomed as a 
guest. 

After a pleasant time at San Raphaél, 
we again mounted into l’omnibus, in 
spite of all the efforts of the railway 
porters to keep us out. They were sure 
we were making a mistake ; and when at 
length we convinced them that no amount 
of persuasion would induce us to travel in 
carriages more befitting the dignity of our 
nation, the significant glances they ex- 
changed showed, but too clearly, that there, 
as at La Pauline, they thought we had 
overstepped the narrow line which separates 
English eccentricity from madness. 

As far as Cannes, two respectable 
countrywomen were our only companions ; 
but there we had a further addition to our 
company—a tall fierce-looking woman, 
with a hard weather-beaten face, and a 
voice that made the very carriage shake as 
she spoke. As she took her seat, she cast 
a keen searching glance at each of us in 
turn, and then gave a slight toss of her 
head—the sort of gesture a war-horse 
might give at scenting a combat afar off. 
The fierceness of her appearance was 
increased by a bright scarlet handkerchief, 
which she wore tightly twisted around her 
head. Her arms were uncovered—such 
arms too; looking at their hard, swollen 
muscles, no one would have guessed the 
sex of theirowner. She was such a perfect 
model of the popular conception of a Com- 
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munist, that I would have given a good 
deal for a sketch of her ; but she was much 
too formidable a personage to take liberties 
of that sort with. 

Just before the train started, two laun- 
dresses, with immense baskets full of clean 
linen, came to the carriage door. One 
mounted, but when the other attempted 
to follow, one of the women who had come 
with us from San Raphaél, remonstrated. 
She put it very gently, but unfortunately 
she gave as a reason for objecting to 
the entrance of the second basket, that it 
would inconvenience ‘les dames Anglaises.” 
There was evidently: something in what 
she said that acted like the proverbial red 
rag upon the excitable nerves of the Com- 
munist : she sprang out of the carriage, 
forced the laundress with her basket to get 
in, shut the door with a bang that almost 
shook us from our seats, and then began 
her attack. This, ostensibly, was directed 
against the country-woman, but evidently 
we were the real offenders; and for a 
few minutes she poured upon our devoted 
heads a perfect volley of rage, scorn, and 
abuse. Why were wethere? Had we paid 
more for our tickets thau she had for hers ? 
Did the clothes baskets, forsooth, take up 
more space than our rugs? In what were 
we better than honest, hard-working laun- 
dresses? were amongst the indignant 
enquiries which she hurled, with dramatic 
force, at our defender. It was clear it 
never occurred to her that we could under- 
stand what she was saying ; and I must con- 
fess it was by no means an easy task to 
follow her, for she spoke the wildest patois 
it has ever been my fate to hear. At 
length, as no one answered a word, when 
she had given free vent to her fury and 
become more calm, X took advantage of a 
moment's silence to ask the country-woman 
the name of a village we were passing 
through. The Communist started violently, 
when she heard her, and asked suddenly : 
“ Comprenez-vous le francais ?” 

“Mais oui,” X replied quietly. 

“Yes, yes; you understand French as I 
am speaking it now; but the patois, my 
jargon, such as I was speaking a few 
minutes ago, you don’t understand that?” 

There was real anxiety in her voice as 
she asked this question. 

‘Certainly I do.” 

“ You understood what I said about— 
about—that basket ?” 

“T understood every word,” replied X., 
with the greatest sang-froid. 

In my life I had never seen such pro- 





found amazement as settled on the face of 
the Communist. A deep flush passed 
rapidly across it, and if it were not for the 
manifest absurdity of applying the word 
to such avery martial-looking individual, I 
should say she looked positively shy. 

For a few minutes she sat in silence, 
and then, with a real honest smile beaming 
all over her face, she said : 

“Tl faut que vous ayez de bien bons 
caractéres,” meaning that our tempers must 
indeed be good for us to have listened 
quietly to her storm of abuse, and made no 
sign. 

I suppose she thought she owed us some 
amends for her unprovoked attack, for now 
she overwhelmed us with gracious speeches, 
her kindness being quite as demonstrative 
as herenmity. She was a market gardener 
by calling, and had had a hard struggle to 
bring up her sons. 

“But I did it,” she said triumphantly. 
“T brought them up, all three, without the 
help of a sou from anybody; eh! and was 
ready to start them in business, too, and 
then they could have looked after me a bit 
when I am old; but ”—she added bitterly, 
the old fierce look returning to her face,“ but 
the Government took them all, one after 
another ; just when they might have helped 
me abit, they drew unlucky numbers, and 
were obliged to go. It is always the same ! 
when they are little, and have to be looked 
after, nobody takes any heed of them, but as 
soon as they are worth anything, they are 
sharply enough looked after. Don’t talk 
to me of Governments, Republics, and 
Empires, they are all alike. With them it 
is always ‘Give, give, give ;’ but just you 
ask them to give you anything, and you'll 
see what they say.” 

I asked her what she thought of the 
Communists. Again her face flushed 
fiercely ; evidently this was another red- 
rag subject for her irascible disposition : 

“*Mauvaise gens, mauvaise gens,” she 
replied. “They will neither work nor 
want. I have worked hard all my life, and 
they would like to come and take my 
fruit trees and my cabbages. That’s what 
they would like. But let them come and 
try,” she added, in a tone which made me 
think that, if I were they, I would much 
rather not. 

Then, after pausing a minute, wishing, I 
suppose, to bring the case home to us, she 
continued : ‘‘There is nothing good in the 
Communists. It is just as if I should say, 
because you have that heap of shawls and 
I haven’t one”—she pointed to our travel- 
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ling rugs—‘‘I shall take one of yours—nay, 
like enough they would take the lot, and 
leave you none, That’s what the Com- 
munists would do. There’s neither right 
nor reason in them ; idle good-for-nothings ! 
Let everybody have what he has worked 
for and no more, say I.” 

With which praiseworthy sentiment she 
was preparing to leave us, for we were 
already at Nice ; but at the door of the 
carriage she hesitated, as if she had some- 
thing on her mind, and then began : 

“It is all very well for you to travel 
with the likes of us in France. We may 
be a bit rough, but we wouldn’t hurt a hair 
of your head, not we; but you mustn’t try 
it on with those Italians”—-applying to 
theman adjective more forcible than elegant. 
“Youmustn’t travel ‘4]’omnibus’ with them. 
I know them. Now, you won't, will you ?” 
She spoke almost pleadingly. 

The laundresses, with their baskets, also 
leftus at Nice, and in their place camea hand- 
somely-dressed woman with a thin, faded 
face. Her eyes and mouth seemed never 
to rest, and her fingers worked in and out 
with a never-ceasing motion, as she studied 
eagerly a little card covered with figures 
and mysterious signs. No need for her to 
say that Monte Carlo was her destination. 
“Gambler” was written on every line of 
her face, in every movement of her body. 
In the station at Monte Carlo there were 
many of her kind sauntering up and down, 
all with that same air of feverish restless- 
ness; all hoping to find fortune, but, 
apparently, none having found it. 

Less than an hour brought us to the 
frontier, but a glance at the Italian 
omnibus and its occupants convinced us 
that the Communist, or rather the anti- 
Communist, was right. We could face 
neither the one nor the other. 

Since that day I have always travelled 
a omnibus when in France, and I have 
never met with anything but kindly 
courtesy and friendly help. 





MAKING A NAME. 





ONE of the peculiarities of some who 
pride themselves on being what they call 
plain, matter-of-fact people, is that of 
insisting that it is a matter of indifference 
what a thing is called so long as its nature 
is satisfactory. Any objections to this 
opinion, they imagine, are at once swept 
away by quoting the mighty Shakespeare’s 
words, ‘‘ What’s in a name ?” 





Dare any puny mortal of the nineteenth 
century set himself up against such an 
authority ? They forget that Shakespeare 
gives this as the utterance of a foolish, 
love-sick girl, ignorant of the world, and 
of what is or is not important. Thinking 
of her lover, who is a Montague, and, con- 
sequently, an enemy to her father’s house, 
she cries : 

What’s ina name? That which we cali a rose 

By any other word would smell as sweet. 

The dramatist shows us in the following 
scenes that there were, in her lover’s name, 
sorrow and death to themselves and to 
those they dearly loved. 

A name is certainly not the least im- 
portant factor in a man’s career. How much 
more difficultwould it be for a Muggins or a 
Finigan to gain acceptance as a poet, how- 
ever great his talent, than for a 'l’ennyson or 
a Milton! No matter how great a man’s 
energy, talent, or courage may be, an odd 
or ridiculous name will be a clog to him 
through life, and add immensely to his 
difficulties in making his way upwards. Of 
what avail « man’s aristocratic appearance, 
correct dress, coat of the most fashionable 
cut, and satisfactory balance at the bank, 
if his visiting card condemns him to pity 
or to ridicule. What a consolation it 
raust be to a lady afflicted with a disagree- 
able name to know that she may have an 
opportunity of changing it for a better, in a 
way at once gratifying to her pride and her 
affections! This privilege of the ladies has 
been assumed by the Popes, who change 
their names when they are chosen as suc- 
cessors to St. Peter. The introducer of 
this Papal custom, Sergius the Second, may 
well be excused for the innovation, seeing 
that his own name signifies Hog’s-mouth. 
Melancthon was not above this weakness, 
as he adopted the Greek form of his proper 
name, which signified “Black Earth”; and 
the learned Erasmus made a similar trans- 
formation of his Dutch name, Gerard. 

In the time of Louis the Fourteenth, a 
distinguished writer, who was a Member of 
the Academy, a Councillor of State, and 
the friend of Richelieu, had the misfortune 
to bear the inappropriate name of Gueux 
(Beggar). Can we wonder at his adopting 
the name of his patrimonial estate, and 
calling himself Balzac? Many other 
instances might be quoted of men of talent 
and eminence being dissatisfied with the 
names that were borne by their ancestors. 

Some people, in their anxiety to com- 
pensate their children for the vulgar or 
ridiculous family names which they have 
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inherited, couple with them what they 
consider aristocratic or euphonious Chris- 
tian names. Hence we have such com- 
binations as Gladys Beatrice Higgs, Con- 
stance Aurelia Smith, and Victor Augustus 
Jones. One can sympathise with the fact 
that many pleasing hours of consultation 
and discussion are given to the young 
mother and her husband in deciding what 
name will sound most mellifluously, and 
assort most fittingly with the sterling and 
attractive qualities which are so perceptibly 
packed up in that little cherub, their first- 
born. 

The point is one decidedly deserving of 
consideration and discussion. How many 
a child is assured of a competence for life 
by the judicious bestowal of a name in 
baptism, that brings as a consequence the 
satisfactory insertion of that name in the 
will of the pleased or flattered godfather ! 
How many moments of pain have thought- 


less parents given to their children by their 


bad taste in choosing for them ludicrous 
names! How many a stand-up fight at 
school had young Tomkins to resent the 
insults brought upon him by reason of his 
Christian name of Zebedee! And what a 
perpetual nuisance it was to him when he 
entered the world and commenced his 
business life ! 

How many tears of vexation have been 
shed by that pretty girl, Miss Davies, in 
consequence of the gibes of her girl friends 
at her name of Sapphira! To show how 
easily a name may be made a source of 
annoyance to its owner, we may recall the 
case of Mr. Lyon, who, being exceedingly 
particular in his personal adornment, was 
nicknamed by his friends Dandy Lyon. 
He eventually succeeded to a large fortune, 
which was made more pleasing to him by 
the stipulation that he should take the 
name of Winder. He hoped now to 
escape for ever from the annoying reference 
to his fondness for fine apparel; but his 
persecutors, not to be denied, at once 
dubbed him Beau Winder. 

Undoubtedly a man’s name has much to 
do with his reception amongst strangers. 
A namesake is generally looked upon with 
goodwill, and one bearing a name once 
dear to us, or even coming from a town 
the name of which calls up pleasant 
memories, has already gained an advantage 
with us. 

On the other hand, a man’s name may 
excite fear and horror in consequence of 
some superstition connected with it. In 
Henry the Sixth, Shakespeare makes the 





captured Duke of Suffolk say to his 
executioner, Walter Whitmore : 

Thy name affrights me, in whose sound is death. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

And told me that by water I should die. 

Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 

Thy name is Gaultier, being rightly sounded. 

In Richard the Third, Clarence’s death 
is ascribed to a similar superstition. The 
crook-backed Glo’ster, meeting his brother 
being conveyed a prisoner to the Tower, 
asks why the King has ordered this. 
Clarence replies : 


Because my name is George. 


He hearkens after prophecies and dreams ; 
And from the cross row plucks the letter G, 
And says a wizard told him that by G 

His issue disinherited should be ; 

And for my name of George begins with G, 
It follows in his thoughts that 1 am he. 


The elder Mr. Shandy had, as we all 
know, some strong opinions as to names. 
He thought “that there was a strange 
kind of magic bias which good or bad 
names, as he called them, irresistibly 
impressed upon our character and con- 
duct. How many,” he would add, “are 
there who might have done exceeding well 
in the world, had not their characters and 
spirits been totally depressed and Nico- 
demused into nothing!” There were 
numbers of names of the Jack, Dick, and 
Tom class, which he looked upon as neu- 
tral names, which operated very little either 
way. Andrew was something like a nega- 
tive quantity in algebra: it was worse than 
nothing. ‘ William stood pretty high, 
Numps was low, and Nick, he said, was 
the devil.” 

The importance of a name upon the 
fate of persons and things must have been 
in Falstaff's mind when he pleaded with 
Prince Hal that when he should be King, 
“we that take purses shall not be called 
thieves, but ‘ Diana’s Foresters,’ ‘ Gentle- 
men of the Shade,’ ‘Minions of the 
Moon.’” His follower, Pistol, too, when 
his comrade Nym remarks that 

The good humour is to steal at a minute’s rest, 


gravely and sagely reproves him with, 
“ Convey, the wise it call.” 

One of our commonest proverbs enshrines 
the universally acknowledged truth, that 
to give a dog a bad name is equivalent to 
hanging him. Who would not think twice 
before buying a freehold at Damply-in-the- 
Marsh, or writing for winter quarters at 
Bleakington-on-the-Wold? Would any old 
gentleman be likely to engage a valet who 
gave his name as Jonathan Wild, or a 
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butler who rejoiced in the name of William 
Sykes? Either of these, no matter how 
good a servant he might be, would feel 
inclined to say with Falstaff, ‘‘ I would thou 
and I knew where a commodity of good 
names were to be bought.” 

The ancients had many superstitions as 
to names, and even elevated the study to a 
science under the title of Onomantia. 

When the Romans raised an army, or 
numbered the citizens, they were always 
careful that the first name taken should be 
an auspiciousone. More than one Emperor 
owed his elevation simply to his name ; 
and Cesar, in his expedition to Africa, gave 
a@ command to an obscure Scipio, because 
the people believed that the Scipios were 
invincible in Africa. 

Similar influences weighed with the 
French Envoys, who went to negotiate a 
marriage between one of the Spanish 
Princesses and Louis the Eighth. They 
rejected Urraca, the elder and more 
beautiful Princess, who was intended for 
their royal master, and preferred her sister, 
because her name, Blanche, had a more 
musical sound, 

A Spanish Ambassador to the Court of 
Elizabeth considered his dignity slighted, 
when the Queen appointed a wealthy 
citizen to receive him, because his host bore 
the very short name of John Cuts. He 
soon found, however, that if Cuts had a 
a short name he had a long purse, and a 
right royal way of dipping into it for the 
sake of upholding the English name for 
hospitality. 

Names, then, being of such importance, 
we cannot be surprised at the efforts men 
will make to add some lustre to the one 
they possess, to cause men to speak it with 
praise or envy; in common parlance, to 
‘‘make a name.” Every man is endowed 
at birth with what may be termed a 
name in the rough, the raw material, the 
plain piece of metal. This, when he starts 
in life, he proceeds to fashion after his own 
idea; to file and polish, to hammer or 
mould, engrave or carve, so that, sooner or 
later, he may be able to say he has “ made 
@ name,” 

Some make it shine by deeds of splen- 
did daring; others gild and ornament it 
by actions full of noble charity and self- 
sacrifice: some by long-suffering and 
patience make a name that shines for ever 
in the eyes of mankind. To this natural 
desire for fame we owe some of the greatest 
triumphs of bravery, perseverance, and 
self-devotion in history. For this, men 





have turned their backs upon all the 
comforts of civilisation ; have left homes of 
luxury and wealth; parted from those 
nearest and dearest to their hearts; and 
have gone forth to meet hunger, toil, and 
hardship ; to look death in the face; to 
tramp through burning deserts, or struggle 
through an Arctic sea; to fight their way 
through treacherous marsh or mountain 
pass, 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire. 

Concerning this aspiration the Spectator 
says: “ The love of praise is a passion 
deeply fixed in the mind of every extra- 
ordinary person, and those who are most 
affected with it, seem most to partake of 
that particle of the divinity which dis- 
tinguishes mankind from the inferior 
creation.” 

Shakespeare, who embodied this idea of 
the human craving for fame in his Hotspur, 
makes him say : 

3y Heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 


Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. 


The younger Pliny said : ‘‘ I must confess 
that nothing employs my thoughts more 
than the desire I have of perpetuating my 
name; which, in my opinion, is a design 
worthy of a man, at least of such one, who, 
being conscious of no guile, is not afraid to 
be remembered by posterity.” This “ afraid 
to be remembered by posterity,” is a rather 
remarkable expression, and it would be 
interesting to know what character he had 
in his mind when he wrote it. Probably 
it was some great conqueror, some god of 
war, whose delight was in bloodshed and 
rapine ; one, of whom it might be said : 

He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

One way of making a name and perhaps 
the most gratifying, is by successful author- 
ship. As the elder Disraeli has well said, 
“ literature is an avenue to glory, ever open. 
for those ingenious men who are deprived 
of honours or of wealth.” Like that 
illustrious Roman, who owed nothing to 
his ancestors, these seem self-born ; and in 
the baptism of fame, they have given them- 
selves their name. Bruyére said of men of 
genius, ‘these men have neither ancestors 
nor posterity; they alone compose their 
whole race.” 

The fame acquired by authors redounds 
more to the credit of their country than 
any other kind of glory. Is there any 
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name known in war, politics, or art, that 
can shed so much lustre on our country 
as that of Spenser, Shakespeare, or 
Milton? Undoubtedly we owe some of the 
greatest intellectual pleasures obtainable 
to the desire of literary fame, which has 
urged our men of genius to such perse- 
verance and industry as no other induce- 
ment could call forth. 


Who hath not owned with rapture-smitten frame 
The power of grace, the magic of a name? 


Another method of making a name, to 
which we have already referred, is open 
only to ladies, and many of them seem to 
think it the only aim of their existence to 
gain a name by marriage. It is a trite 
saying that most novels end where real 
life begins, that is, in the marriage of the 
heroine. After struggling and striving, 
hoping and despairing, sighing and praying, 
failing or succeeding, through two volumes 
and a half, the lovers, in the last half 
volume, finally overcome all obstacles, are 
satisfactorily married, and, as the old story- 
books say, live happily ever afterwards. 

But all novels are not of this kind. 
Some show us pictures of real life, wherein 
we find the gentle Agnes developing into 
the domestic wolf, before whom the once 
haughty Frederic trembles in his shoes, 
and dares not call his latch-key his own: 
the faithful, devoted Laura, who, in spite 
of friends and relations, held with un- 
wavering fidelity to the troth plighted to 
her Alfred, we find eloping to Italy with 
Alfred’s dearest friend; and the fair 
Sophia—once so fair and joyous, who had 
no thoughts that were not centred in her 
beloved Augustus—now that she is fair, 
fat, and forty, has developed a disastrous 
but unalterable affection for—alas! must 
we say it 3—the vulgar gin-bottle. 

Some have elected to make a name in 
an easy, profitable, but highly dangerous 
manner ; one by no means novel, but that 
has been adopted with some success by 
men of high position in the commercial, 
political, and even the clerical world. The 
name made, however, is always one belong- 
ing to somebody else, and generally at- 
tached to a document of considerable 
pecuniary value. The laws of this country 
are distinctly opposed to this method of 
making a name, which is known as forgery. 
The celebrated Doctor Dodd suffered for 
his folly in making a name after this 
fashion, as Tom Hood reminds us: 


A name? Why, wasn’t there Doctor Dodd, 
That servant at once of Mammon and God, 
Who found four thousand pounds and odd, 

A prison—a cart—and a rope in it? 





Fauntleroy, the banker of Berners Street, 
met with a similar fate ; his taste for other 
people’s names costing the Bank of England 
three hundred and sixty thousand pounds. 
Redpath, the railway clerk, and Roupell, 
once Member of Parliament for Lambeth, 
were notable examples of men who prac- 
tised this costly method of making a name. 

There are name fanciers who are not 
satisfied with less than half-a-dozen, each 
one of which they acquire by the simple 
process of having a new visiting card 
printed. These are the people of whom 
we read as being charged with obtaining 
money and goods under false pretences. 
We are at such times informed that they 
are known under several aliases. It is 
rather startling to find that the gentleman 
who has been accepted without distrust as 
Captain Delafosse in one place, and has 
been welcomed by the local fashionables as 
the Honourable Robert Montacute in an- 
other, who has won eight hundred pounds 
of young Bungs, the eminent distiller’s son, 
and run up a big bill at the “ Grand,” as 
Sir Charles Levant, is known among the 


friends of his boyhood’s home in Spital- | 


fields as Flash Jim, and received his first 
‘sentence ” as James Maggs. 


Are all the signs of ‘ good blood,” all the 
delicate refinements of manner due to gene- | 
rations of good breeding; all the natural | 


unborn indications of superior birth so 
easily imitated that the street Arab, gradu- 
ating from the gutter to the betting ring, 
and thence, by way of billiard rooms, 
sporting clubs, and card parties, can make 
his way among “the nobs” and be ac- 
cepted as one of them? Is the superior 
plumage so easily imitated, or is the jack- 
daw, after al], much the same bird as the 
peacocks who look down upon him ? 

Perhaps the kind of name acquired with 
the smallest amount of effort on the part 
of its owner is the nickname. A personal 
peculiarity in manner or speech; the love 
of friends ; the dislike of enemies; any of 
these may be the means of giving a 
nickname. 

Very effective use has been made in the 
political world of such names. To give 
your enemies the name of Lollards or 
Heretics, was at one time a very good way 
of getting rid of them altogether. Men 
who might hesitate to injure a fellow- 
countryman, were led to fight zealously 
against the rascal “ Roundhead,” or un- 
godly “Cavalier.” Was it not a glorious 
action to slay a “malignant,” or to cast a 
delinquent ” into prison ? Could one help 
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feeling a contempt for the “ Barebones 
Parliament,” or desire anything else but to 
put an end to the odious “ Rump?” What 
could be more patriotic than to betray a 
“Jacobite,” especially if your loyalty 
enabled you to purchase his estate at a 
very low price? One felt no less respect 
for a man because he was of a different 
opinion ; but how easy it was to hate and 
to tell lies about those hateful Whigs or 
Tories, as the case might be. Even in 
our own times, a man who objects to a 
policy of peace at any price may be 
exposed to the execration of mankind as a 
“ Jingo”; a Liberal or a Radical, with an 
opinion, or a soul of his own becomes a 
Renegade ; whilst the men who are assassins 
and traitors on Monday morning, find them- 
selves transformed into impulsive patriots 
on Friday evening. 

Nicknamesare commonamongschoolboys, 
and are just as often tokens of respect and 
affection, as of the reverse. Generally the 
prefix “old,” indicates that the nickname 
is one to be cherished. Is there any one 
who does not hold in loving memory some 
“Old Robinson” of his schoolboy days; or 
who does not still call to mind the prowess 
and the kindness of some “ Old Shanks ” or 
“ Magog ” of those happy times ! 

In certain classes of society a man refers 
to the partner of his joys and sorrows as 
his ‘old woman.” It is perhaps worthy of 
remark, that in so doing he has the support 
of the highest classical authority. We find 
the Spectator, speaking of Homer’s cha- 
racter of a perfect man, says “and to use 
the expression of the best of Pagan authors, 
‘vetulam suam prcetulit immortalitati’—his 
old woman was dearer to him than im- 
mortality.” 

Having thus shown you, reader, various 
ways of making a name, we can only leave 
you to choose which way you will make 
one for yourself, if youcan. Yet, although 
all men have a natural passion for glory, 
the opportunity of gratifying that passion 
does not come to all. A man may feel 
within himself that 


One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name ; 
and yet that one hour, or even a minute 
of it, may never be his. It is not given to 
more than a lucky few to be placed ina 
groove in life which may lead to glory. 
Most of us must be satisfied with the 
simple performance of our duty, and be 
glad if by so doing we can secure the pos- 
session, if not of a great, at any rate of 
a good name, which, as Shakespeare tells 





us, “is the immediate jewel of our souls.” 
We must be content to know that if we 
are “not the rose, yet we have been near 
it.” If we have not made a name, we have 
a sort of grand partnership in a long roll 
of glorious names belonging to our country. 
Few of us can hope to win a better epitaph 
than the one poor Keats wrote for himself, 
when he imagined that his hopes of fame 
had been crushed by the cruel criticisms of 
his enemies : 
Here lies one whose name was writ in water. 


HOW I STRUCK OIL. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS, 
—_— >. 


PART II. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when I 
arrived at Stonewall Ridge, Pennsylvania, a 
district where oil was reported to have been 
discovered in large quantities. At Oil 
City I had purchased the claim and plant 
of a prospector, who, according to his own 
account, was forced to raise a small sum 





of ready money, even at the sacrifice of | 


enormous wealth in the future. He as- 
sured me—in a voice broken by emotion 
—that if he could have worked his claim 
a few days longer, and bored a few hun- 
dred feet deeper, he would have realised 
an immense fortune. I was so impressed 
by the unfortunate position in which he 
was placed, that I felt quite guilty about 
accepting his offer. But a hint to that 
effect appeared to modify his grief more 
promptly than I had expected, and an 
extra fifty dollars acted like a sunbeam 
on snowflakes. His despondency at once 
melted away. He would not even allow 
me to thank him. “He might be a poor 
man,” he said ; “ but he was not mercenary. 
He was contented, provided he could secure 
the necessaries of life. He cared not for 
the gilded chambers of luxury and fashion, 
and it filled him with joy to be the means 
of conferring upon a worthy young man a 
fortune, which Providence, no doubt for 
some wise purpose, saw fit to withdraw 
from himself.” This view of the situation 
appeared to gratify him so much that he 
repeated it over and over again, between 
the various drinks with which I strove to 
soothe his agitated spirits. 

It was with some difficulty that I got rid 
of him, in order to set out for my El 
Dorado ; that spot from which my fortune 
might spring, like a gigantic mushroom, 
in a single night. 
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Well, here I was at Stonewall Ridge, 
and the very first glimpse of the place 
turned me sick at heart with rage and 
disappointment. The maudlin scoundrel 
who sold me the claim had assured me 
that a populous city was already springing 
round it, a city with a newspaper, a 
church, and a schoolhouse. I found a few 
rows of dismantled log cabins, a dreary 
waste of refuse and rubbish, and all the 
dingy wrecks that man flings broadcast on 
the face of the patient earth. 

As I entered the deserted “city,” the 
last inhabitant, a tall, bony Yankee, was 
moving out with all his goods and chattels. 
He stared at us with amazement. 

“You coming to settle here?” he asked 
with Yankee curiosity. 

“Tea” 

“ Got a claim ?” 

“Yes, Solomon T. Jones’s.” 

The gaunt one grinned. 

“Waal, he’s a cute cuss, is Solomon,” 

* Have you been prospecting ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘*Did you strike oil ?” 

** Guess not.” 

“ Did anybody ?” 

* Guess not.” 

My heart sank to my boots. 

“Do you mean to say that not one of 
the wells yielded any oil ?” 

“ Nary a well.” 

“Then it’s no use trying any more?” 

“Waal, stranger, if you bore into the 
bowels of the everlasting yearth, you may 
strike ile; but I'll bet my bottom dollar 
you don’t. S’long.” 

In another minute he was gone, and 
with him disappeared all the rose-coloured 
visions that for days had been flitting 
before my imagination. 

I turned and looked at the men who 
accompanied me. They were a curious 
couple. One was a negro, a jovial son of 
Africa, all teeth and grins; the other, an 
Englishman, once an undergraduate of 
Cambridge, now dissipated, red-nosed, 
bibulous, a confirmed drunkard and loafer, 
The negro sat on a broken fence, swinging 
gaily to and fro; the loafer stood gazing 
with blear-eyed despondency at the scene 
of desolation that surrounded him. 

“TI did not imagine,” he said reproach- 
fully, “I did not imagine that, when I 
agreed to join your party, Mr. Drysdale, 
I should be brought to a place so utterly 
uncivilised as even to be without a bar— 
end the weather so distressingly dry, too.” 

Whereat the jovial negro turned up the 





whites of his eyes and laughed in a way 
that did one good to hear. The speech 
and accent of the loafer were so entirely 
out of keeping with his disreputable ap- 
pearance, that I invariably felt a shock of 
surprise whenever he opened his mouth— 
which, to do him justice, he rarely did, 
except to quench his illimitable thirst. 
Our future turns on trifles. His words 
were like the last straw on the camel’s 
back. 

“Confound you,” I said angrily, “ are 
you going to begin shirking already? 
Why don’t you find out the claim and 
get to work, instead of skulking about 
with your hands in your pockets, you 
shuffling old humbug.” 

“* Why, surely, Mr. Drysdale, you don’t 
intend to prosecute this enterprise any 
further.” 

“Sir,” I shouted, “T’ll bore into this 
confounded rock until I reach the Anti- 
podes before I'll give up, and if you want 
to pocket a single dollar of your wages 
you'd better start work at once.” 

Two or three evenings afterwards, I was 
sitting in a dilapidated cabin listening to 
the monotonous rumble of the engine in 
the adjoining derrick house. I had, at 
length, grown utterly hopeless and des- 
perate. I had staked everything I pos- 
sessed on this last chance, and the result 
was only too apparent. Poverty stared me 
in the face ; and its gaze seemed very grim 
and repellent to one who had scarcely ever 
known an unsatisfied desire. I had found 
life, hitherto, a pleasant comedy; it was 
growing tragic now. I groaned with shame 
as I realised how foolish I had been, how 
I had thrown away precious opportunities 
that could never again be mine, how I had 
squandered in the pursuit of pleasure golden 
hours that could never be recalled. MenI 
had known in my youth—schoolfellows and 
college companions—by steady application 
had laid the foundation of success in the 
future, while I was so ignorant of men 
and the world, that any wild scheme at- 
tracted me, any blundering scoundrel could 
fool and laugh at me. I writhed with 
self-contempt, and the gloom of utter hope- 
lessness grew darker and darker around 
me. For the first time I was awakened 
to the realities of life, and realised what 
was meant by the struggle for existence. 
To what could I look forward? I knew 
no trade, no profession, no calling of any 
kind; I was a superfiuous unit in the 
midst of toiling millions. The old house 
I had learnt to love was gone for ever. 
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Polly was as far removed from me as if 
she had been an Empress. I saw nothing 
before me but a lifelong and monotonous 
struggle for a bare subsistence. Is it any 
wonder that with a young man’s hopeless 
despair my thoughts turned towards self- 
destruction? If life was to be a perpetual 
burden, a ceaseless struggle, why not end 
it at once? If it was a crime to destroy 
myself, surely Heaven in pity for my igno- 
rance and misery would pardon me. I took 
up the revolver that lay beside me and 
stepped out of the cabin. I wanted to 
catch a last glimpse of the beautiful world. 
It was a lovely night, the moon shining 
down from a cloudless sky, and throwing 
across my path the long black shadows of 
the towering pines. I wandered away 
through the deserted cabins along the 
bank of a noisy little stream till the gaunt 
frame of the derrick was lost to sight. 
Then I sat down besides the rippling water 
bright with wandering moonbeams, and 
thought of kind-hearted little Polly, and 
wondered what her life would be when I 
had passed out of it. Solemn thoughts 
haunted me in those still moments, thoughts 
that only come to a human being when he 
stands face to face with death, and of 
which I feel it would be almost irreverent 
to speak. And yet in spite of my gloom 
and despair I was too young, too full of 
vigorous life, not to shrink from so miser- 
able a fate. My fingers toyed mechanically 
with the revolver, but I could not resolve 
to draw the trigger. Indeed, it was with 
a sense of relief that I suddenly remem- 
bered I had still an imperative duty to 
perform. I had forgotten to write to Polly. 
It would be cruel in the extreme to leave 
her in doubt as to my fate, to condemn 
her to vain waiting and watching for my 
reappearance. 'I'hough I never really 
swerved from my purpose, I must own that 
I felt like a reprieved criminal when I rose 
and walked back again to the cabin. 

As I was making my way through the 
ruined huts I caught sight of a figure 
rushing wildly to and fro, as if in search 
of someone. Drawing nearer I could see 
that it was the negro, who was familiarly 
known as Jumbo. The man’s antics were 
so extravagant that for a while I believed 
him to be mad, and felt strongly induced 
to keep out of his way. Before I could 
make up my mind he caught sight of me, 
and pounced on me like a hawk. 

“Am dat you, boss? Oh, golly, am 
dat you? You come along hyar, jest come 
straight along.” 





He seized my arm and dragged me 
towards the claim at a speed that almost 
deprived me of breath. I struggled, and 
shouted, and made use of the strongest 
language I could think of, but without the 
slightest effect. He was powerful and 
vigorous, with muscles of iron and 
lungs of brass. Fortunately, as I thought 
then, his career was brought to a close by 
an unexpected descent into a disused tank. 
He fell underneath and knocked the breath 
out of himself, so I arose and sat on him, 
arming myself with a stake of wood that 
happened to lie handy. 

“ What’s the meaning of all this?” I 
panted. ‘ Have you gone raving mad?” 

“Tle! by golly; ile, ile!” 

« What!” 

‘Dat ar darned old well am spouting 
like Joner’s whale.” 

In another second I was running at full 
speed towards the derrick, followed by 
Jumbo hurrahing at the pitch of his voice. 
I found the loafer standing in the moon- 
light, smoking an ancient and fragmentary 
clay while he contemplated, with peaceful 
serenity, a dark and evil-smelling liquid 
gurgling swiftly into the open tanks. 

“In a week from now,” he remarked 
with pensive hopefulness, “ there will be a 
drinking-saloon in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood.” 

He was right. There were several. In 
a fortnight the whole district was alive 
with men, and the smoke went curling up 
from a hundred houses. My good fortune 
seemed to me at the time to be little short 
of a miracle; but the explanation is a 
simple one. The other prospectors had 
missed the vein by only a score of yards or 
so; and, had Solomon T. Jones bored a 
couple of hundred feet deeper than he did, 
he would have struck oil in the very well 
he imagined worthless. Before the news 
of my discovery leaked out and affected the 
market, I had communicated with an agent 
at Oil City, who sold as much oil as he 
could place for me at eighty-five to ninety 
cents. per barrel. The well spouted two 
or three thousand barrels a day, and I 
easily fulfilled my contracts. Then, when 
the news began to spread, and all the “ wild- 
catters ” in the neighbourhood came throng- 
ing as thick as flies in summer, and the 
price of oil came down with a run, I sold 
out to a company, and found myself the 
possessor of a sum far in excess of my most 
sanguine expectations, I gave a substantial 
bonus to Jumbo and the Loafer, and was 
even foolish enough to send a cheque to 
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the swindler Jones, who had sold me the 
claim. 

Then I set out for England as fast 
as rail and steam could carry me. The 
time was growing short, the year perilously 
near its close, and I was haunted by a con- 
stant dread that some accident would delay 
me, and prevent me arriving in time to 
pay off the mortgage. Of course, the most 
sensible way to accomplish my object 
would have been to make an arrangement 
with one of the New York bankers, so that 
a telegram to my solicitors on the other 
side would have settled the business at 
once. But I was in such a state of excite- 
ment and so ignorant of business arrange- 
ments that the idea never even occurred to 
me. Even when New York had long ago 
faded in the distance, and we were churn- 
ing our way across the Atlantic, I remained 
restless and uneasy. I paced ceaselessly up 
and down the deck, quite unable to take 
any share in the amusements and occupa- 
tions with which my fellow passengers suc- 
ceeded in whiling away the time. Indeed, 
I made myself a perfect nuisance with my 
constant questioning, and badgered the un- 
fortunate captain till he fairly swore at me. 

In spite of my presentiments of evil we 
made a fairly quick passage, and arrived 
at Liverpool several hours sooner than we 
anticipated. The moment I got free of the 
Custom House I jumped into a hansom 
and drove full speed to the central station. 

How slowly the train that carried me 
towards Polly seemed to move! It had 
been fine during the early part of the day, 
but now a drizzling rain set iv, and the 
atmosphere grew thick with fog. When at 
length I arrived at Mr. Gunson’s, it was 
quite dark. I sprang from the car and 
rang loudly at the bell. A footman I did 
not recognise opened the door. 

“Ts Mr. Gunson in?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man, whose face 
seemed strangely serious. “ But I’m afraid 
he can’t see you.” 

“ Nonsense! I’m an old friend of the 
family. Is he in the library ?” 

“Yes, sir; but ‘ 

“Allright. I'll find him.” 

I darted upstairs and entered the library 
without knocking. I was startled to find 
the old man sitting with bowed head before 
a dying fire. 








“Mr. Gunson !” 

He looked up with a start, and I saw 
that his eyes were heavy with tears. 

“ What! Is that you, Jack?” 


“Yes, sir, and I’ve got the money, 


‘The Willows’ is mine now, and Polly’s 
mine too, isn’t she ?” 

* My poor boy! My poor boy!” 

“But you don’t seem to understand, 
sir. I’ve got it. I’ve got the money.” 

“The money, boy! What money ?” 

“The money to pay off the mortgage.” 

“Ah, yes, yes. I’m glad to hear it. 
You're a good boy—always kind and good 
to her. I wish I had been. Heaven forgive 
me.” , 

“Mr. Gunson,” I cried, “ what is the 


matter? What has happened? Where’s 
Polly? ‘Tell me, for pity’s sake, tell 
me,” 


I knew it all ina moment. His silence 
and the working of his features told me 
everything. I sank down in a chair and 
cried like a child. Presently he led me up 
to the silent room. A lamp was burning 
beside the bed on which she lay in her 
white shroud, strewn with flowers as pure 
and innocent as herself. She was very 
beautiful still. Death had sadly changed, 
but had not marred the gentle face, and 
the faint semblance of a smile seemed 
yet to hover upon it. But the spirit 
was gone; the mortal had put on im- 
mortality. The dead lips were still, the 
kind eyes closed for ever. ‘he loving 
welcome I had dreamed of, hoped for, 
prayed for, could never be mine. What a 
miserable delusion appeared the success 
which had seemed so grand a thing a few 
minutes before! The wealth I had longed 
for so ardently, and had attained in so mar- 
vellous a manner, crumbled to dust and 
ashés in the presence of Death. 

I knelt beside the bed and buried my 
face among the flowers. After a short 
silence the old man spoke in a trembling 
voice. 

“She met with an accident ten days 
ago. She didn’t suffer much, and the end 
was all but painless. Her faith in you 
never wavered. She was always sure you 
would succeed, and just before she died 
the poor child asked me to give her love 
to you.” 

His voice broke, and turning away, he 
left me alone with her. 
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